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THE ITALIAN PEASANT BOY. 


(See Plate.) 


Farr Italy, the land of love and song, 

Sull breathes in beauty on her lowly throng, 
Stamping, with seal of dignity and graee, 

The classic features of each rustic face, 

And to the unconscious child a charm imparts, 
That, like a spell, can win and conquer hearts. 


And who that gazes on our Peasant Boy, 
, 


Wrapp’d in a reverie more deep than joy, 

But feels, in fancy, borne to Dante’s land, 

Where skies are soft and orunge breezes bland; 

And breathes a prayer that God will bless the child, 
And make him strong in truth, in wisdom mild, 

And guide him till, his country’s freedom won, 

He’s hail'd the bless’d of heaven, Italia’s Washington” 





TRIBUTE TO THE 


BY 


Tuov art in the grave, my mother! shall I see thee never 


more? 

Though I thank my God, with weeping, that thy sufferings 
are o’er; 

Thou art in the grave, my mother! ay, the turf is on thy 
breast, 


But I thank my God, rejoicing, that thy spirit is at rest! 


Affi'ction cannot reach thee, mother,—disease cannot dis- 
may, 

Nor consumption light thy thin, pale cheek, with its de- 
ceitful ray ; 

Thine eye, oft dimmed with weeping, mother, shall shed 
no tears again, 

Nor shall thy head, with its thin, gray locks, e’er feel a 
thrill of pain. 


Thou art in the grave, my mother! ay, thy sickness- 
wasted frame— 

And thy loved ones call, ah! vainly, on thy loved and 
cherished name ; 

But we know that thou art happy in thy resting place 
above, 

Where the followers of Jesus taste that “God,” indeed, 
“is love.” 
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MEMORY OF MY 


MOTHER. 


DR. JOHN C. M’CABE. 


We will fancy oft at eventide we hear thy voiee ouce 


more, 

And the memory of thy kind, sweet glance shall steal the 
spirit o'er; 

We will fancy, too, each footfall, as it breaks upon the 
ear, 

Is our mother coming to us—but, mother, thou art not 
here! 


Thou art in the grave, my mother, we have laid thee there 
with weeping— 

The dark green eedars mark the spot where thy wasted 
form is sleeping ; 

That form alone is all, thank God! that to the grave ie 
given, 

For we know thy soul, the better part, is safe, yes, safe 
in Heaven. 


We shal! meet again, sweet mother, in a brighter clime 
than this, 

Where the anguish of this world of ours is lost in death- 
less bliss; 

Till then, farewell !—but thy memory shall ever be to me 

A guiding star to Heaven, mother, to blessedness and 


thee! 
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NIAGARA. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


“ Years will roll on as they have roll’d, and thou 
Shalt speak in thunder as thou speakest now.” 


VERY good Mussulman con- 
siders it a duty to perform, 
,once in his life, a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of his prophet at 
Mecca; and every American 

endeavours to make, at least, 
Zone visit to the Falls of Niagara. But 
the most devout Osmanlee that prostrates 
himself before the tomb of Mahomet can 
feel no access of religious fervour that will 
compare with the sensations inspired, 
even in a mind and heart of ordinary sen- 
sibility, by the sight of this sublime cata- 
ract ; the wonder of the Atlantic world; the glo- 
rious temple not made with hands, where the in- 
cense of nature rises, for ever, towards Nature’s 
God, as the compressed waters of one vast inland 
sea pour down into another. 

On arriving at Niagara, my young companion 
and myself, notwithstanding our impatience, had 
sufficient self-command to resolve on economizing 
our enjoyment; or rather lengthening it out, in 
seeing Niagara, by degrees; reserving for the last, 
the grand view that comprises the whole of the falls 
atonce. We found that we were right, and that 
the sum of our delight was greater in conse- 
quence. 

We began at the rapids, the first or upper part 
of which can be seen to great advantage from a 
balcony at the back of the Cataract House that 
looks out directly upon it. Indeed, the rapids are 
so near, that small rills, and foam-wreaths belong- 
ing to them, ripple about the ground close under 
the windows of the hotel; so that in going out, 
you step over those little accessories to the stupen- 
dous torrent. 

The rapids commence very gradually; beginning 
where the bottom of the river first becomes slightly 
rocky. A few bells of white foam are scattered 
fer apart on the surface of the dark green, water, 
the current seeming to increase in velocity. As 
it proceeds, the foam specks become larger and 
closer, till they run into long wreaths. Then these 
wreaths unite, and become ridges; and the ridges 
follow each other so closely, that they blend to- 
gether into high wide crests of foam that stretch 
from shore to shore; crowding one upon another, 
hurrying wildly on into those before them, and 
overtaken by those behind. By the time the rapids 
have passed the Cataract House, scarcely a streak 
of green can be discovered among them, so covered 
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is the whole channel with spreading masses of 
snowy white.* 

Our next and best view of the rapids was from 
the bridge thrown across them to Bath island; 
from whence there is another and much smaller 
bridge to Ship island, a picturesque little spot co- 
vered with trees, most of them pines; the tallest 
of which slant back wards, something like the masts 
of a vessel; and there is one with the stem in- 
clining forward, in the manner of a bowsprit, its 
lower branches almost dipping into the foam. We 
sat here, awhile, on a rustic bench beneath the 
shade, and looked up, and down, and all around, 
scarcely knowing where to fix our eyes. Our islet 
lay trembling amidst the turmoil of the white and 
maddening waters that seemed ready every mo- 
ment as they hurried past, to tear it from its foun- 
dation and sweep it away over the falls. Looking 
up the stream we saw an ocean of froth, whirling 
and tumbling amid fragments of sunken rock ; and 
leaping over, and bounding off from other rocks 
more elevated, but so hidden amid the volumes of 
foam pouring over them and the clouds of smoke- 
like spray rising high above, that their positions 
could only be indicated by the war of waters raging 
round the impediments they vainly interposed to 
the passage of the resistless flood. From the 
ridges of this bed of rocks that had never been 
seen uncovered, and from their deep cavities, 
sprung out innumerable torrents arching like the 
jet of a vast fountain, or dancing up high and spark- 
ling in the bright blue summer air; the breeze 
sometimes wafting aside the cloud of snow-white 
mist that veiled the wild and graceful forms of the 
lesser cataracts. But the rocks, though they seem- 
ed to enrage the waters to fury, could not arrest 
their mighty force. On they came, terrific in all 
their velocity; roaring, rushing, surging, flying 
along as if madly eager to hasten their headlong 


* In speaking of Niagara, it is probably most correct to 
designate all localities south of it, or nearer to Lake Erie, 
as being below the falls; for in our hemisphere, north, of 
course, is up and south down; though certain Yankees 
do talk of “down east.” But it is more usual, and seem- 
ingly more natural, to regard the rapids while they rush 
along to pour themselves down the rocks, as being above 
rather than below the cataract. And such, indeed, they 
are in common parlance, it being understood on the nar- 
row strait called the Niagara river, that down signifies 
towards Lewiston and Ontario, and up towards Buffalo 
and Erie. This may be wrong, but it seems right; at least 
when you are there. 
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plunge down the tremendous precipice, and roll 
away to lose their glories in the wide and tranquil 
bosom of the Ontario lake. 

This view of the rapids would alone have been 
a sufficient compensation for a much longer and 
more fatiguing journey. Had we seen no more, 
we should have seen enough. It was here I first 
experienced those indescribable sensations of de- 
light, overpowered by feelings of awe and rever- 
ence, without which few have looked on Niagara. 
My eyes were filled with tears. I could not speak. 
I felt as if the spirit of the Creator was before me, 
and almost in his own divine form. I seemed to 
hear his holy voice, and feared to interrupt it. 

Retracing our steps, we again crossed the 
bridges, and then descended a high steep bank, 
which, when half way down, brought us in view of 
the whole of the American falls; the flood on 
arriving near the pitch of the precipitous ledge, 
branching off to supply a whole crescent of cata- 
racts. Our eyes were first attracted by a range of 
three lofty rocks, the face of each projecting out 
beyond that on its left side, and presenting an 
outline that has caused them to be called the 
Three Profiles. Rolling over the summits of these 
cliffs, and pouring down in vast white sheets tinted 
with the liveliest green, we saw the highest and 
the most beautiful of the falls; light feathery flakes 
of foam springing off from the sides of the torrent 
and trickling insilver rills over the dark and broken 
masses of stone, from whose crevices forever wet, 
grew out such shrubs and plants as love to climb 
about the rocks and delight in perpetual moisture. 
By leaning over an old crooked tree that bends 
forward on the verge of the steep on which we 
stood, we saw a lesser but very beautiful cascade 
pouring from a deep recess in the rock beneath 
our feet. 

Turning towards the left, we beheld the targest 
sheet of the American falls descending from the 
main branch of the rapids, and throwing itself ‘‘ in 
one impetuous torrent down the steep,’’ its outline 
retiring back towards the centre, so as to assume 
somewhat the form of a crescent. I was lost in 
admiration, transported, bewildered with delight. 
I could only exclaim—‘‘ See there !’’—and oppress- 
ed with emotion, it was long before I could utter 
another word. 

When my thoughts and feelings began to take a 
definite form, my only regret was that every being 
that I loved, every one indeed that I knew, was 
not there at that moment to look at Niagara. It 
seemed like something too grand, too beautiful 
to last; like a magnificent scene that would pass 
away while we were yet gazing on it. I could 
imagine nothing more charming than to live in 
its immediate neighbourhood for at least a year; 
seeing it under all its different aspects; in sun- 
shine, and in tempest; glittering beneath the bright 
sky of summer, and darkening beneath a canopy 
of heavy storm-clouds; the lightning flashing across 
its ever-rolling torrents, and the thunder of upper 
air uniting with that whose deep tones ascend for 
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ever from the recesses of the caverned depths be- 
low its feet. I thought how it must look tinted 
with the crimson and purple clouds that curtain 
the close of an autumnal day, ‘‘ when the clear 
cold evening’s declining,’’ and the fantastic trees 
on these islands and these rocks come out in 
the varied and glowing colours of that gorgeous 
season; colours scarcely less splendid than those 
of the sunset sky. 

And in winter, when it has all its beauties to 
itself, when the trees are denuded, the rock-plants 
withered, masses of ice lying along the shores, and 
the country round presenting one vast desert of 
snow; even in winter, Niagara must still be beau- 
tiful in the crystal pendents hung on the rocks and 
trees by its freezing spray; and sublime in the over- 
powering force with which it struggles against the 
ice that vainly essays to block up its progress. 

I left my companion engaged in sketching; and 
ascending the hill I turned into what is there called 
the grove, a beautiful piece of woodland with the 
trees sufficiently thinned to leave a cool shade 
without obstructing the view. Following a wind- 
ing path that led through it to the verge of the 
cliffs, I suddenly emerged upon a view of what I 
easily recognized as the great Horse-shoe Fall, 
curved into the form that its name denotes, exténd- 
ing entirely across the river, and resting its farthest 
extremity against the Table Rock on the Canada 
shore, with the Clifton House in its immediate 
vicinity. The whole assemblage of the Niagara 
Falls was now before me in all their varied forms 
of grandeur and beauty. My nephew soon joined 
me; and exclaimed that the scene was well worth 
a voyage across the Atlantic. 

Many persons have acquired an erroneous idea 
that the immediate environs of Niagara are tame, 
common-place, and in no way corresponding to 
the sublimity of the cataract, which has been said, 
by some, to owe much to the effect of contrast. 
This is the reverse of truth. But there are people 
so prone to caviling at every thing, (or so devoid of 
taste,) as to enjoy nothing; and some few of these 
profess themselves disappointed at Niagara. They 
are much to be pitied. Nature is always true to 
herself, and the land-scenery about Niagara is in 
unison with that of the water. The rocks, chiefly 
of brown sandstone and blue limestone, are lofty, 
wild and rugged. Some are nearly perpendicular, 
some slope back, and others project forward, im- 
pending over the waters that rage below. In some 
places they are deeply indented or honey-combed 
by the incessant action of the spray flying against 
them. The trees and wild vines that grow out 
from the fissures of these rifted walls, appear to 
give them support as well as to derive it from them; 
clasping their tangled and dripping roots, and their 
twining branches against the masses of cracked, 
disjointed stone which seem already loosened in 
their sockets. It is surprising that the handfuls 
of earth scattered about the crevices and projec- 
tions of those water-worn crags should be found 
sufficient to nourish the vegetation that springs 
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from them; climbing up their sides, and towering 
above their summits, wherever an interval of the 
various cataracts leaves a space of visible rock. 
Even a lonely cluster of wild flowers sometimes 
glows beneath the deep shadow of an overhanging 
block of stone. 

The solemn colouring of these gigantic rocks, 
their tints comprising all the darkest shades of 
brown and gray, form a fine contrast to the bright 
and dazzling sheets of water that pour down and 
among their declivities, and to whose snowy white 
and lovely green no pencil has ever yet done jus- 
tice, or ever can. The green of the Niagara falls 
is indeed like nothing that can be seen elsewhere. 
It is not the green of the sea in fathom water, nor 
the deep blue-green of the lakes. Neither is it 
the reflection of the trees on the banks. ‘‘It is 
something more exquisite still’’—a colour so beau- 
tiful, so peculiar, that no art can successfully imi- 
tate it. Imagine vast and ever-falling torrents of 
dissolved alabaster, shaded with liquid emerald 
slightly blended with liquid turquoise, and you may 
form some faint idea of the tinting of these tran- 
scendent waters. 

It is well known that the falls of Niagara com- 
prise several distinct cataracts, each so magnificent 
that any one of them would alone confer celebrity 
on the place. But when beho'ding the whole at 
one view, the mind is lost and the feelings over- 
powered in their contemplation. There is no- 
thing in the world like Niagara. It is a thing to 
fall in love with, a thing to adore. It looks like 
the last and most perfect work of ‘‘ the glorious 
Architect Divine !’’ as if after having created all 
else that belongs to the earth, he gave the crown- 
ing finish to America, and made Niagara. 

How awfully sublime these cataracts must have 
looked, alone in their wild and solemn grandeur, 
before civilized man had sought their solitudes, 
and scattered on their banks structures erected by 
human hands. The rudest Indian could never have 
gazed on this temple in the wilderness without 
amazement and admiration, and without feeling 
his whole soul pervaded with humble reverence 
for the Great Spirit. No atheist (if indeed an 
atheist ever really existed) could see Niagara and 
not ‘‘ believe and tremble.’’ 

We know not, we shall never know the name 
of the first white man whose eyes first looked upon 
a scene that has no rival in Europe, or in the whole 
wide-spread world; and who found this assemblage 
of stupendous cataracts pouring on, pouring on 
for ever, amid the silence and loneliness of the 
primeval forest. ‘They must have been known to 
the French Canadians that, more than two cen- 
turies ago, commenced settlements on the northern 
shore of Lake Ontario. But the first published 
account of the falls is found in the book of Father 
Hennepin, a French missionary, who lived two 
years at Fort Frontenac, near the site of what is 
now the British Canadian town of Kingston. From 
this place he accompanied La Salle, the French 
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ping at Niagara, they explored the upper lakes, 
and found their way down the Mississippi to the 
Gulf of Mexico; getting back to Fort Frontenac 
after an absence of four years. The whole of this 
journey can now be accomplished in a few weeks. 

On his return to Europe, Father Hennepin pub- 
lished two works on America, as he had seen it; 
and in the second of these books (printed at Am- 
sterdam in 1698) is the first account of Niagara, 
which he had visited twenty years before. 

Amid the numerous beauties of the falls, the 
spray is not the least. It rises in light misty clouds 
from the turmoil of conflicting eddies, and the vast 
bed of foam that rolls around their feet, and dances 
upward in a thousand jets, the liquid dust of the 
cataract, the white smoke of this volcano of raging 
waters. It is said that in a clear day the smoke of 
Niagara may be seen at Buffalo. We were not 
so fortunate as to witness the rainbow that, ina 
certain position of the sunlight, is so frequently 
beheld upon the mist-cloud that ascends from the 
Horse-shoe fall. But we looked down upon seve- 
ral small horizontal rainbows lying flat upon the 
surface of the froth, beneath the rock on which we 
stood. 

The depth to which the falls descend cannot be 
ascertained; as the rocks and caverns at their feet 
are only indicated by the vast body of surging water 
that whirls and roars among them, and that after 
raging, seething, smoking, flying upwards and 
downwards, and tumbling into a thousand varied 
forms, gradually resolves itself into long white 
reefs and ripples, diminishing in magnitude and 
contiguity till they scatter into snowy bells and 
float off upon the dark green surface of the river 
below. 

We gazed with unwearied and increasing inte- 
rest; continually discovering new beauties. In 
consequence, perhaps, of the state of the atmo- 
sphere or the direction of the wind, the sound of 
the falls was less loud than we had anticipated. 
There were, in fact, two sounds perpetually ac- 
companying each other, and seeming like the tenor 
and bass in music. One sound was that of an 
everlasting pouring and splashing ; the other was a 
low and awful thunder tone that forever murmured 
far down beneath us, coming up from the caverned 
recesses of the sunken rocks, and shaking the 
ground on which we stood. I think there is some 
exaggeration in most reports of the great distances 
at which the falls of Niagara can be heard. 

Though prepared for the grandeur of Niagara, 
I had not anticipated its surpassing beauty. It 
was indeed a divine picture painted by an Omnipo- 
tent Artist. All that has been done by His hand 
was perfect; the design, the colouring, the acces- 
sories—not a touch could be added to improve it. 
The water, the rocks, the trees—all harmonized— 
all combined to produce a scene unequaled in the 
universe—graceful, with its wildness; lovely, with 
its strength; elegant, with its terrific and resist- 
less power. 

It was a long time before we could withdraw 
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our eyes from this world of waters to look around 
upon objects made by mortal hands. The neigh- 
bouring structures had all been erected with refer 
ence to the accommodation of visitors, or to facili- 
tate their access to the finest points of view; there- 
fore we had no right to complain of their interrupt- 
ing the sublimity of the original scenery ; but no 
work of art could possibly be in accordance with 
this masterpiece of nature. Still there were some 
few buildings individually picturesque. One was 
a light and graceful pagoda, very tall and of nu- 
merous stories, with an inclosed spiral staircase 
running up inside, and encircled with tier upon 
tier of open balconies, each guarded with a Chi- 
nese railing; so that, at a distance, the whole 
structure had a sort of lace-work appearance, as 
standing on the summit of one of the highest rocks 
it rose against the bright blue sky. On the other 
hand, was a tower of dark gray stone, erected amid 
the foam of the rapids, and on the verge of the 
great American fall. Behind us, was our hotel, 
the Cataract House, with the buildings belonging 
to it. Before us, on the opposite side of the river, 
lay the Canadian shore, with the Clifton Hotel in 
the immediate vicinity of the Table Rock, and 
commanding from its verandas an extensive pros- 
pect, comprehending all Niagara at a glance. 

In the afternoon we resumed our rambles, and 
visited the stone tower, which we reached by a 
narrow bridge of planks thrown across a part of the 
rapids. This tower, with its projecting iron rail- 
ing round the top, has much the appearance of a 
lighthouse. From the balcony, to which we 
ascended by a winding staircase, we had a glorious 
sunset view of the falls, so splendidly beautiful that 
I cannot attempt to describe it. We afterwards 
visited the pagoda, and remained on its lofty sum- 
mit till twilight was beginning to steal over the 
landscape; but long after all other objects were 
blended into one sombre tint, we discerned the 
white and varied forms of the cataract standing out 
in the darkening gloom. 

Next day, after being lulled to sleep by the roar 
of the waters, we rose in time to see the falls 
beaming in the rays of early morning. Imme- 
diately after breakfast, we set out on an expedition 
across the river, to view Niagara from the Canada 
side. By means of an immensely long flight of 
wooden stairs, roofed over to preserve them from 
the weather, we descended a stupendous cliff, over 
a large part of which the highest of the American 
falls was rolling magnificently down. This stair- 
case leads to the ferry, and on emerging into the 
open air at its foot, we found ourselves covered 
with the spray from the cataract. The ferry boat 
was waiting beneath the rock; and with several 
other ladies and gentlemen, we were rowed across 
by a man well-versed in the intricate navigation 
among the conflicting eddies; the spray flying over 
us nearly all the time, our parasols affording but an 
imperfect screen. 

In less than fifteen minutes we reached the op- 
posite shore, stepped upon British ground, and 
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found ourselves in the dominions of Victoria. I 
seemed to be breathing a different atmosphere, and 
fancied that every thing looked more English than 
American. Yet probably it was only fancy. 

A few minutes employed in crossing a river, (at 
this place scarcely more than half a mile wide,) 
had brought us into another dominion; into a 
country ruled by a sovereign that was not ‘the 
people.’’ Here the queen, and not the president, 
is prayed for in church; the letters U. S. are dead 
letters, the royal R. taking their place; the stars 
and stripes are exchanged for the union cress of 
Britain; the inhabitants are subjected to English 
laws, and English prohibitions, and are expected 
to be loyal; the word loyalty, which expresses no- 
thing that Americans can feel, being well under- 
stood, across this narrow water. 

As soon as we found ourselves in Canada, we 
took a very handsome and convenient open carriage, 
one of several carioles or carryalls that were waiting 
at the wharf, and in it we ‘‘rode three miles on 
British land.’”’” We saw a few small farm- houses 
with rough-cast walls, and white curtained win- 
dows, and pretty gardens redolent of flowers. My 
nephew thought they had a very English-cottage- 
like look ; and I thought so too, till we afterwards 
saw precisely such dwellings on the American side 
between Niagara and Lewiston. It is true the 
pattern might have been taken from those across 
the water. 

Near Drummondsville, a small dull looking vil- 
lage, (where we saw an old-fashioned inn, with an 
old-fashioned sign swinging from a post; an exhi- 
bition that in the states is no longer considered 
genteel,) our driver pointed out to us Lundy's 
lane, where was fought the most sanguinary and 
desperate battle of the last war. May it always 
continue to be designated as the last. It was af- 
terward called the battle of Bridgewater, and more 
recently that of Niagara; but the place is not in 
sight of the falls, though their thunder may be 
heard there when the wind sets that way. The 
American generals were Brown, Scott, and Rip- 
ley; the British commanders, Generals Drummond 
and Riall; the latter was taken prisoner. The 
fight commenced about five in the afternoon on the 
25th of July, 1814, and continued till after eleven, 
being fought partly by moonlight. The British 
fell into several important errors in this night 
combat, the identity of language and the darkness 
causing them to mistake our men for their own. 
More than a thousand bodies were found on the 
field next morning; but the inferiority of loss on 
our side was so little, that it might almost have 
been called a drawn battle. 

We soon arrived at the Burning Spring, which 
is sheltered by a small wooden building or shanty. 
In the middle of the spring is placed a sort of 
churn-shaped bottomless barrel, within which the 
water, as it wells up, is kept continually in a boil- 
ing state by the gas that rises beneath. The man 
in attendance lifted off the barrel, and then lighting 
a twisted paper at a lamp, he set fire to the water ; 
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the surface of which was immediately covered with 
a bright clear blaze, that rose up and continued 
burning for some minutes. After the flame had 
exhausted itself and subsided for the present, the 
man dipped two glasses into the spring, and pre- 
sented each of us with a tumbler of its very clear 
water; which, on tasting, we found, to our sur- 
prise, was cool and palatable, having no peculiar 
taste or odour. He told us that this wonderful 
spring was accidentally discovered, in consequence 
of some hunters who had rested beside it, and 
kindled a fire to cook their game, having left the 
fire burning when they departed; so that one of 
the logs had rolled into the water, and ignited it. 
In this state it was found by some persons who 
came along immediately afier. Specimens of the 
rock near the bottom of the spring, are kept here 
for sale. ‘They look very volcanic. 

Near this place once stood the village of Bridge- 
water, which was entirely destroyed at the time of 
the battle ; nothing being now there but a few de- 
serted ruins. Much was added to the usual horrors 
of war by the merciless destruction of towns along 
the frontier. 

From the Burning Spring, we took a circuit 
round, till the carriage at last set us down on the 
Table Rock, which, sloping inward as it descends, 
shelves out at the top, like a broad cornice im- 
pending frightfully over the abyss below. It re- 
quires some nerve to look down from the extreme 
edge of this vast hanging shelf, which seems to 
tremble beneath your feet from the vibration of the 
air forced against it by the immense body of water 
that thunders down beside you. Here you have 
the nearest and most magnificent view of the 
Horse-shoe fall, the largest part of which belongs 
to the Canada side, and which extends entirely 
across the river, retiring back in the centre and 
resting one extremity of its curve on the American 
shore, the other on the British. ‘The height is 
computed at one hundred and fifty-eight feet, and 
that of the great fall on the New York side at 
one hundred and sixty-four. This is judging from 
the rocks over which it throws itself. I:to how 
deep a basin it descends is unknown, as the bottom 
of the falls can never be seen; hidden as they are 
by hills of foam and clouds of spray. 

While my nephew was sketching on the verge 
of the Table Rock, I was invited to the top of a 
small house that stands at a little distance, and com- 
mands from its flat roof a fine view of the whole 
of the falls, and the rapids branching off to supply 
them all. Here I sat on a chair that was tremu- 
lous with the concussion of the surrounding air; 
the roof shaking under my feet, and the whole 
building seeming to jar like a steamboat with a 
powerful engine. I gazed on the transcendent 
scene spread out beneath me, with a hopeless wish 
that the whole view, with all its most minute de- 
tails could be forever impressed on my memory, 
in forms and tints as vivid as I saw it then. So 
far has my desire been granted, that there is 
scarcely an hour in the day when a vision of Ni- 
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agara does not glance upon my mind, and no place 
that I have ever seen do I remember so well, or 
delight so in remembering. 

On descending from the house-top and joining 
my companion, we went to the house where pro- 
per dresses are furnished to persons desirous of 
passing under the great sheet of that part of the 
Horse-shoe fall which terminates at the Table 
Rock. For myself, I thought not even an instant 
of attempting this exploit; but my nephew, another 
gentleman, and a young lady prepared for the 
enterprise. Accompanied by some others of the 
party, I followed these adventurers down a long 
steep flight of wooden steps erected against the 
face of the rock, at the bottom of which we stood 
to see them go in beneath the fall. The young 
lady had put on over her whole dress a large loose 
yellowish oil-skin wrapper, confined at the waist 
with a belt; a hood of the same being attached to 
the collar so that it could be drawn over her hair. 
The gentlemen were dressed in red flannel shirts, 
coarse thick trowsers, and had tied handkerchiefs 
on their heads. They expected not in this apparel 
to escape a drenching, but it was assumed to save 
their own clothes from injury. 

After the adventurers (I thought them bold ones) 
had, on turning an angle of the cliff, been for a few 
minutes lost to the spectators, we saw them emerge 
into view, the lady led on by the guide, a stout 
black man, who said he went under the fall twenty 
times a day. I shuddered as I saw them enter the 
dark misty cavern between the vast projecting 
sheet of water and the rock behind it. Of this 
cavern and its terrors and dangers, I had heard 
awful accounts; but still no instance is recorded 
of any one, amidst its gloomy recesses and on 
its narrow and slippery pathway, having actually 
lost their footing and their life ; for in this frightful 
excursion to miss one is to lose the other. The 
path or walking-place is a shelf, wet and slimy, 
and not three feet wide, projecting from the face 
of the rock and sloping downwards. It overhangs 
a precipice seventy feet high, the base of which is 
washed by the surging waters below; and above, 
it towers up to the height of ninety feet. When 
on this perilous platform, where to look up or to 
look down is equally terrific, you see far above you 
the inside of the cataract rolling over the summit 
of the cliff, which inclining forward, forms high 
over head, an arch of rock and water; the vast 
sheet of fluid seeming to descend in a solid mass 
interposing ils heavy curtain, and shutting out the 
world from your view. 

On first entering this gloomy recess, the rush 
of the caverned wind almost deprives you of breath. 
You are deafened and confused by the loud noise 
of the warring elements of air and water, at strife 
with the rugged and creviced rocks. And the 
blinding spray, flying in your face, causes you to 
hold down your head and close your eyes. This 
being the moment of fear, is, therefore, the mo- 
ment of danger. After the first shock, the men 
who venture into this strange and appalling region, 
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always recover their presence of mind; and, di- 
rected by the guide, proceed unshrinkingly along 
the slanting and slippery ledge, with steady eye, 
firm step, and well-braced nerves. They find 
courage to cast their gaze upward at the roof of 
rock that seems ready to break down with the 
heavy weight of the water that pours over it. 
They advance towards the dim chaos of mist and 
darkness and indefinable things, which bounds 
their view as they look before them, and whose 
secrets have never been discovered. But the guide 
warns them to turn back, as they have reached the 
Termination Rock; and in attempting to proceed 
farther they may return no more. ‘The ladies that 
venture behind the fall, feel, usually, more terror 
and find more difficulty than they anticipate; and 
they cling fearfully to the hand of the guide, de- 
pending on him at every step. 

I was glad, indeed, when I saw our young ad- 
venturers come out in safety from the wild horrors 
of this dark and dangerous passage. ‘They soon 
joined us at the foot of the staircase. The gentle- 
men were drenched with the spray ; but it had run 
off from the oiled-cloth wrapper of the young lady 
without penetrating it. She looked pale, and said 
that having now satisfied her curiosity, she would 
never again try the feat of passing under the fail. 
The youngest of the gentlemen said he liked it so 
well that if he lived at Niagara he should delight 
in taking this cold vapour bath every day. 

To see enough of Niagara seemed impossible. 
What stranger ever did see enough of it? The 
longer you stay, the more beauties you discover, 
the more deeply you are impressed with awe and 
admiration; and the more reluctant you are to 
leave it. Who can leave Niagara and not wish to 
return thither? And who can give it a farewell 
look, and not hope to visit it again ? 

And now, to descend to minor considerations, I 
must in justice mention that we were excellently 
accommodated at the Cataract House, a large, 
elegant, and well kept establishment, with hand- 
some drawing-rooms, comfortable chambers, effi- 
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cient servants, and a table not inferior to those of | 


the chief hotels in the Atlantic cities. The waiters 
were very numerous, and of every shade of what, 
in their case, is denominated colour; black, brown, 
and yellow; and one or two were copper-tinted and 
Indian-featured. They were all dressed alike, in 
clean white jackets and truwsers; but their style 
of hair displayed a pleasing variety. It was amusing 
to see the manner in which this troop of well-drilled 
domestics brought in the dessert, and placed it on 
the table; or rather the tables, as there were two 
very long ones, and a set of waiters for each. At 
a signal from the major-domo (who was siaticned 
at the upper end of the room between the tables, ) 
the waiters took up the line of march in Indian file, 
and proceeded round with military precision, mili- 
tary step, and military faces. ‘They were armed 
with japan trays or servers; each holding a differ- 
ent article. One man carried all the dessert plates, 
which as he passed along, he deposited in their 


places, slapping them down “‘ with an air.” A 
second had all the knives; a third the forks; a 
fourth the spoons, each article being put down with 
an air. ‘Then came the pie-man; then the pud- 
ding-man; next the pudding-sauce man; then he 
of the calves-foot jelly ; and he of the blanc-mange ; 
and he of the ice-cream—this last being the most 
popular. ‘There were also some who kad been de- 
tailed on the almond and raisin and motto-secret 
service. Pine-apple and other fruit men brought 
up the rear. In this manner the whole dessert was 
placed on the tables in a very few minutes, and 
in the most complete order. 

On leaving Niagara, we took the cars to Lewis- 
ton; gazing back at the falls till the last glimpse 
disappeared, and the last sound died away. Nearly 
the whole seven miles of the road, we looked down 
upon the river, flowing green and beautiful between 
walls of rock averaging at three or four hundred 
feet in height; and we passed a number of pretty 
houses and gardens belonging to fine farms. On 
arriving at Lewiston, where we took the boat, all 
reminded us that we were on border land. The 
chief hotel looked directly over to Canada, and bore 
a sign in very large letters of The Frontier House. 
Opposite, on the heights of Queenston stood the 
lofiy monument erected on the spot where Brock, 
the English general, was killed in the Queenston 
battle, 1812. His remains are interred beneath it. 
About five years ago, a miscreant attempted to de- 
stroy this fine column (which was built of free- 
stone) by blowing it up with gunpowder placed in 
the basement. He did not succeed in prostrating 
it, but the whole interior, including the spiral stair- 
case, was destroyed; leaving nothing within but a 
heap of rubbish. ‘The monument rearing on high 
its shattered pillar, with the top blown entirely off, 
is still a conspicuous landmark. 

At Lewiston we embarked in one of the small 
but handsome steamboats that convey passengers 
from that place to Oswego. On each shore where 
the Niagara strait widens into Lake Ontario, is a 
promontory defended by a fortress—Fort Massa- 
sanga on the Canadian side, and Fort Niagara on 
ours; seeming to frown defiance across the water; 
the flag of England waving from one, and that of 
the United States from the other. Having passed 
these forts, we entered fairly upon the broad lake. 
The day declined, and ‘‘soon as the woods on 
shore locked dim,”’ I thought of the Canadian boat 
song. ‘The prow of our boat which from Lewiston 
had pointed northerly, was now directed to the 
east, and the faint outline of Cunada was soon lost 
to our sight. 

A mist began to settle round, obscuring even the 
New York shore; and the solitude of our lonely 
lake resembled that of the ocean deserts. A dark 
dense cloud had gathered in the west; and below 
it, directly above the verge of the horizon, lay a 
narrow strip of clear sky, just broad enough to 
show the crimson and dilated disk of the setting 
sun, as he slowly descended from behind the black 
mass of vapour that had obscured his beams for the 
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last hour. We watched him as he seemed to sink, 
by less than inches, into the reddening wave; and 
when the rim of his upper edge was seen no more, 
and darkness fell upon the water, we almost thought 
that we had witnessed a sunset at sea. 

As the twilight came on, a dark, gigantic per- 
pendicular mist rose on the lake behind us, and 
seemed to be following the boat closely, coming 
fast upon us in the form of a strange black wall, 
ascending from the surface of the water up to the 
heavens. I confess I did not look at this pheno- 
menon without some apprehension ; for I had heard 
of the sudden squalls that are so dangerous on these 
vast lakes, and of a steamboat that had been wreck- 
ed on Ontario the preceding summer. But none 
of our companions seemed alarmed; and contrary 
to my misgivings, we took our tea in quiet, and 
without any increase in the rolling motion of the 
boat. On returning to the deck, the dark wall of 
mist no longer pursued us, (having been dispersed 
by the wind, or taken another direction,) and the 
moon having climbed above a bank of clouds was 
silvering their edges with her beams, and trembling 
in broken light upon the ruffled surface of the 
water. 

All was quiet during the night, till we reached 
the mouth of the Genessee river, and landed some 
passengers who were to proceed down to Roches- 
ter, which is but six miles distant from Lake On- 
tario. Early in the morning, we disembarked at 
Oswego, where there is a large fort, and a consider- 
able town. Having breakfasted at one of the hotels, 
we took the canal boat for Syracuse. This boat 
was for passengers only, and handsomely fitted up. 
There were some very agreeable persons on board ; 
and their society made this slow and monotonous 
way of traveling less tedious than I had anticipated. 
But how very, very slow it seemed after being 
accustomed to the rapidity of steam-traveling. 
Though the distance is but thirty-eight miles by 
the canal, from Oswego to Syracuse, we were eight 
hours in performing it; while we go from New 
York to Philadelphia by steamboat and railroad in 
little more than six. But if canal traveling is slow, 
it is also sure; and so safe that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to meet with an accident—provided always 
you remember when on deck to stoop your head 
in passing under the numerous bridges, (all of which 
are too low,) you have nothing else to fear. The 
boat cannot sink; and should you fall into the 
water, if nobody takes you out, you can scramble 
up the bank yourself. And in case of fire, you 
have only to step on shore. Also, canal horses 
never run away with the vehicle. It is true, we 
saw in our three brisk-trotting quadrupeds great 
eagerness to keep the lead of other boats, and evi- 
dent indignation at attempts of other horses to pass 
them. 

There was little to vary the sameness of our 
route, except going through the locks, always the 
chief events of canal-traveling, and happily very 
frequent. Our other adventures were passing 
other boats, laden with merchandize, or with Eu- 
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ropean emigrants seeking a new home in the lake 
regions. Those that we saw were all Germans or 
Swiss. 

Towards the close of our voyage, we passed 
through the village of Salina, where each side of 
the canal is lined with a long range of salt-houses, 
containing furnaces over which the water of the 
Onondaga salt springs is boiled till the liquid eva- 
porates, and leaves the granulated salt at the bot- 
tom of the kettle. It is then dried in baskets 
placed on the top of the kilns. These springs be- 
long to the state of New York, and are leased to 
the owners of the works, who pay a duty to the 
state of six cents a bushel. The salt is very white 
and fine. 

We spent the remainder of the afternoon at Sy- 
racuse ; and after breakfast, next morning, we took 
the cars to Albany; arriving at that large and 
flourishing city in full time to embark in the eve- 
ning boat for New York. 

The boat, that night, was the Knickerbocker; 
literally a floating palace, and so large and divided 
into so many compartments that it makes you think 
of a floating town. In conformity to the name of 
this enormous steam fabric, an oil portrait of Wash- 
ington Irving is placed at the head of the staircase 
that leads down to the refectory; and on the door 
of each of the numerous state rooms connected 
with the ladies’ cabin, is inscribed the name of one 
of the ancient Dutch families; as Van Rensselaer, 
Van Vechten, Tenbroeck, &c.; the rooms being 
designated by these names, instead of calling them 
by numbers in the usual manner. The state- 
rooms on the upper deck, have a panel of each 
door ornamented with a landscape of American 
scenery. Among them are Wolf’s Rest (Wash- 
ington Irving’s country residence) and Willis’s 
Glenmary. These doors are painted white, beau- 
tifully varnished, and with their pictured landscapes 
and bright gilding, look as if-made of fine porce- 
lain. ‘The ladies’ cabin is immensely large, fur- 
nished in excellent taste with a crimson and white 
Brussels carpet, chairs, sofas, ottomans, and tabou- 
rets of crimson white and gold, and curtains of thin 
white muslin embroidered with crimson. The tout 
ensemble has a grand and beautiful effect. The 
fare in this splendid boat is one dollar, with a sepa- 
rate charge for food and bed. 

The first time I went up the Hudson was to- 
wards the close of the monopoly of the old North 
River Company. ‘The fare was then ten dollars 
from New York to Albany. I went in a boat 
called the Richmond, the slowest even of that pe- 
riod, seldom performing her voyage in less than 
thirty-six hours. All her appointments were in 
the cheapest style. The cabin walls were plain 
white wainscot; the carpets very coarse ingrain; 
the chairs and tables common wood painted; the 
curtains of dingy red and brown India calico, such 
as was bought at twelve cents a yard. How steam- 
boat times have changed! 





I cannot make a better conclusion to this sketch, 
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than by introducing the beautiful lines written by 
Lord Morpeth at Niagara; believing that those to 
whom they are new will read them with very great 
pleasure; and those who have read them before 
will gladly peruse them again. 


There’s nothing great or bright, thou glorious fall, 
Thou mays’t not to the fancy’s sense recall— 
The thunder-riven cloud, the lightning’s leap, 
The stirring of the chambers of the deep, 

Earth’s emerald green, and many tinted dyes, 
The fleecy whiteness of the upper skies, 
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The tread of armies, thickening as they come, 
The boom of cannon, and the beat of drum, 
The brow of beauty, and the form of grace, 
The passion, and the prowess of our race, 
The song of Homer in its loftiest hour, 

The unresisted sweep of Roman power, 
Britannia’s trident on the azure sea, 
America’s young shout of liberty! 


Oh! may the wars that madden in thy deeps, 

There spend their rage, nor climb th’ encircling steeps; 
And till the conflict of thy surges cease, 

The nations on thy banks repose in peace. 
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PROSINGS ABOUT POETS. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


OT many years since I 
had the pleasure of spend- 
ing an evening in the so- 
ciety of some noticeable 
literary folks, and it was 
not a little amusing to 
observe how different, 
both in person and in 
conversation, were most 
of them from the imaginary individuals whose 
pictures had been painted in our image chambers. 

Sitting mute and melancholy-looking, poring 
over a proof-sheet of the Comic Annual, was the 
facetious Thomas Hood. Hood's appearance was 
that of an invalid, as, indeed, he was. I fully ex- 
pected to have been entertained with some of those 
jests for which he is so famous; but he scarcely 
opened his mouth, and when he did it was merely 
to reply to some question, intended, perhaps, to 
draw him out, but which entirely failed in pro- 
ducing the desired effect. 

Poor Miss Landon sat chatting brilliantly with 
Mrs. S. C. Hall. Many suppose that the English 
Sappho was very beautiful. Such was by no means 
the case. Her fascination lay in her manner, for 
her face was rather common-looking, except when 
lighted up as if by some bright thought. She 
talked a great deal, and few would have recog- 
nized in the laughing girl the poetess who sung so 
many dolorous love ditties. 

I met her but once afterwards—it was at her 
wedding breakfast-party. 
her marriage, I may as well state that the story of 
her having taken prussic acid by mistake at Cape- 
Coast Castle is a pure fiction. I have been assured, 
by one of her domestics at that dismal place, that 
Mrs. Maclean was murdered by one of the black 
ladies at the governor's seraglio. In a gloomy 
court, without an inscription on her grave, she now 
reposes. Peace to her ashes! 





Doctor Magenis was one of Miss Landon’s most 
attentive listeners, and every now and then some 
brilliant witticism would set the table in a roar. 
The doctor was certainly the best talker of modern 
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Every one knows what a profound scholar 
he was. There was, however, no pedantry in his 
conversation; it completely flashed with fun. As 
a specimen of his powers as a linguist, I may state 
that on the evening in question, he, at the request 
of Miss Landon, ‘‘did’’ the ‘‘ Groves of Blarney’’ 
into Greek, and sang it with infinite spirit. I 
am sorry to advert to poor Magenis’s intemperate 
habits, but the fact of his possessing them is so 
notorious that there is no indelicacy in referring to 
the matter. Poor fellow, his society was courted 
by all, and his convivial habits caused his ruin. 
It is a mournful fact, that when he lay on his 
death-bed he had not sufficient money in his house 
to purchase a dinner. It has been said, I believe 
with truth, that he never had a day’s health after 
hearing of the death of L. E. L., to wyom he was 
much attached. Certain it is, that on learning her 
fate he shut himself up for three days and spoke 
to no one. He also wore deep mourning for her 
until the day of his death. Sir Robert Peel hav- 
ing been made acquainted with the doctor’s des- 
perate circumstances, sent him a £100 bank bill, 
but, alas! it arrived too late, and the poet-scholar 
had not even the poor satisfaction of acknowledg- 
ing the gift. Magenis’s person was eminently 
attractive, and until the bottle-deep potations mar- 
red somewhat its expression, his face was even 
handsome. The rosy god bestowed his customary 
adornments on his nose, and his friends had too 
often the painful task of literally forcing him from 
the board in order to prevent the fine gold of his 
mind from becoming dim. However, his frail'ies 
were of the head, not the heart, and let them be 
buried in his grave. 

A little shrunken- featured elderly lady entered 
the room in the course of the evening, and appear- 
ed to attract great attention. She looked as unlike 
an authoress as can well be imagined. It was 
Joanna Baillie, authoress of ‘‘ Plays of the Pas- 
sions.’’ Her conversational powers were by no 
means of a high order. She sat down quietly by 
Miss Martineau, and both almost immediately 
plunged into politics. Miss Martineau is very 
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deaf, and Joanna's voice was very shrill; the read- 
er may, therefore, easily believe that the whole 
company were edified by their opinions, but as 
political notions when promulgated by learned 
ladies are not particularly interesting, I purposely 
avoid inflicting them on the readers of this paper. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Barret, the best lady linguist 
in England, was one of the party. She was at 
that time translating A2schylus, a work which she 
performed to admiration. She was a pretty, but 
not a very intellectual-looking girl, and every tenth 
word she uttered was either in Greek or Latin, 
which savoured, as I thought, somewhat of blue- 
stockingism. She is a disciple of Alfred Tenny- 
son, who now ranks very high in England as a 
poet. 

Sergeant Talfourd, the amiable and eloquent 
author of ‘‘Ion,’’ came in and remained about an 
hour. In person the Sergeant is rather plain, but 
he has the most amiable expression of countenance 
I ever beheld. 
tractive, and his conversation of the most chastened 
Perhaps no man was ever 
He even 


His manners are exceedingly at- 


and refined character. 
or is more beloved by his fellow authors. 
carries his suavity into court with him, and whilst 
other advocates elicit truth by means of that effront- 
ery which has been miscalled the privilege of the 
bar, Mr. Talfourd gains his end by using per- 
suasive kindness. As a lawyer he ranks very 
high, and his practice is now most extensive, so 
much so that he was compelled to vacate his par- 
liamentary seat for Reading. Much, however, as 
he has to do in his profession, he finds time to 
cultivate the garden of the muses, and many ex- 
quisite poetic flowers has he delighted us with. 
He informed me that his best productions were 
generally Written ‘after hard days’ labour in court. 
The transition from dry details of the law to the 
more imaginary matters of literature, he consider- 
ed as operating favourably on poetic composition. 
Besides law and poetry, Talfourd has thirteen 
other claims on him in the shapes of a wife and 
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one dozen children. Dickens and he are great 
cronies, and spend much of their leisure time to- 
gether. It is said the Sergeant revised the proof- 
sheets of the Pickwick papers, but of this I am 
not enabled to speak with certainty. 

Another poet present was John A. Heraud, the 
sub-editor of Frazer’s Magazine, and better known 
to the public as the author of ‘‘ The Descent into 
Hell,’’ ‘‘ The Judgment of the Flood,’’ and some 
essays full of transcendentalism. Heraud was a 
most carelessly dressed fellow, and talked @ la 
Coleridge almost incessantly. His conversation, 
like his prose writings, was rather unintelligible, for 
he never used a simple word when he could stumble 
on one compounded of German and English, and 
he was very apt to coin phrases which would puzzle 
the inhabitant of any country to understand. In 
person he is rather below the middle size, and pre- 
senting in his general appearance nothing remark- 
able. 

The last personage I shall for the present notice, 
is Mary Howitt, who, in her prim Quaker’s dress, 
presented a striking contrast to those around. She 
is a black-eyed, merry, good-humoured creature, 
and not without very fair pretensions to prettiness. 
Every one is acquainted with her beautiful ballad 
poems, so I need not praise them here. We had 
good sport in listening to her conversation with 
Heraud. ‘The lady was all simplicity, the gentle- 
man spoke upon stilts. Friend Mary gave the 
sub-editor a few very sly jokes which caused roars 
of laughter, and I don’t think Heraud took them 
in good part, for all of a sudden he left the room, 
looking as black as the abyss into which he had 
sung of a descent. 

Mary Howitt is now living with her husband at 
Frankfort on the Maine, engaged in translating 
Frederika Bremer’s works. William Howitt is 
also a poet, and what is rather remarkable for au- 
thors, they are a happy couple. Long may they 
continue to be so. Ina future paper I shall sketch 
a few more scribblers. 
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OF LIFE. 


WRITTEN FOR MY DAUGHTER’S ALBUM 


Snovuip adverse fortune take the gale, 

And drive your bark o’er swelling wave, 
Let Resignation trim the satl— 

Hope at the Aelm, the tempest brave. 


The waves may roll in angry foam— 
But He who holds them in his hand 
Can speak, and lo! the threat’ning storm 

Is hush’d and still at His command 


With Faith's true quadrant keep in view 
The bright, the shining Morning Star ; 
With zeal the Caart of charts pursue, 
To find where rocks and quick-sands are. 


Send no proud royals up the mast, 
Sut move with well-braced sails and low; 
High sails are dangerous in a blast, 


And often drive to wreck and wo. 


False lights a brilliant ray may fling 
Around your bark, your course to mar; 

But heare the lead, the quadrant bring— 
Consult your chart and view the Star. 


Thus shall your bark be safely moor'd 
Beyond the troubled waves of Time ; 
There dwell for ever with the Lord, 
In that bless‘d, holy, happy clime.—W. 

















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


(LETTER THIRD.) 


BY MRS. H. SEELEY TOTTEN. 


HERE Carthagena now 
stands was once the village 
of Calamar, inhabited by a 
tribe of Indians of that 
name, and governed by a 
cacique. In the year 1501 
it was first visited by a Spa- 
niard named Bastida; but it was not 
until 1533 that Don Pedro de Heredia, 
a native of Madrid, accompanied by 
some three or four hundred persons, 
landed on its shore, intending on the 
following day to take forcible possession 
of the place. But judge of his surprise to find 
that all had fled before the sun had risen; the chief 
and his warriors were gone, and in the entire vil- 
lage was but one man left. He remained through 
inability to escape, being aged and infirm. Heredia, 
therefore, took peaceable possession of the spot in 
the name of the King of Spain, and forthwith ap- 
pointed the officers necessary for a regular govern- 
ment, at the same time changing the name from 
Calamar to that of Carthagena. Now began the 
rule of Spain, which lasted nearly three hundred 
years, and during which time the foundations of 
the city were laid, splendid edifices were raised, 
churches built, convents and monasteries endowed, 
roads opened through the country, (to a small ex- 
tent, however,) and the Castle of San Felipe, to- 
gether with other fortifications, erected at an im- 
mense expense. But quiet has never long been 
the portion of Carthagena, for as early as the year 
1544 it was sacked by pirates. Again in 1588 it 
was pillaged by the famous English corsair Drake, 
and again, some years after, by Morgan, another 
pirate. For security, therefore, the inhabitants re- 
solved upon building a wall around it, which was 
accordingly commenced very shortly after, and 
finished in the course of time at an expense of 
over sixty millions of dollars. This wall is of 
solid masonry, and still stands firm as the day it 
was built, (except, indeed, a small portion of it, 
which is somewhat cracked,) and adds much to 
the beauty of the city and the safety of its inhabi- 
tants. It is mounted with cannon, many of them 
being of brass and said to be very fine; but they 
are uncared for, and consequently look neglected. 
For me to describe the walls would be impossible. 
I shall, therefore, not attempt it, but merely allude 
to the delightful promenades which they afford the 
lovers of exercise and the admirers of the deep, 
blue ocean, which rolls in upon a sandy beach 






within but a few feet of them. On one side, the 
water of the bay washes against them, and on 
another, a small island (on which are built a num- 
ber of Indian huts and thatehed cottages, amidst 
groves of palms,) is connected with the main land 
by a little bridge of rude workmanship but of pic- 
turesque effect. 

Of the many convents which were erected dur- 
ing the reign of the Spaniards, only two remain— 
those of Santa Clara and of Santa Tereza. True, 
the buildings stand, and some of them are used 
for other purposes, but by order of congress, all, 
with the exception of the above-mentioned two, 
have been suppressed and their funds divided 
among other institutions. In the old monastery of 
Santo Domingo. which was built two hundred and 
eighty-six years since, there still lives an old friar, 
whose napless, sun- browned hat, tattered robes and 
miserable aspect, proclaim at once his poverty, and 
tell of, perhaps, involuntary fasts and comfortless 
days. He subsists, I believe, by charity, and pre- 
sents a decided contrast to the jolly fat priests, well 
clothed and well fed, who are seen in all directions. 
Their long robes of black silk, their singular hats, 
turnec up at either side so as completely to conceal 
the crown, and measuring often quite three-quar- 
ters of a yard from front to back, the worked cuffs 
and bands of the canons, the silk stockings, (some- 
times, ’tis true, not without showing a hole or two,) 
and their general air, (with few exceptions,) be- 
speak them as being a set of men little given to 
mortifying the body or suffering from the cravings 
of hunger. Santa ‘Tereza is the church at which I 
attend, and here the nuns also worship, they being 
concealed behind a screen of thick lattice works 
Here, on grand occasions, they chant for the benefit 
(I had almost said amusement) of the congregation. 
And such unearthly tones!—such dismal sounds! 
But six of the sisterhood are lefi, and they are old 
and weak. Judge, then, of their voices. Some 
time since I accompanied a friend to see them. A 
double-grated window, in a wall of two and a half 
feet in thickness, separated us from them; but we 
could see them distinctly, and felt much interested 
in hearing them converse. ‘They appeared cheer- 
ful, looked happy, and, methought, were free from 
the usual quantum of wrinkles which are visible 
on the brows of those who have passed sixty or 
seventy years amidst the troubles and turmoil of 
the world. Their complexions were sallow and 


unhealthy, but they complained not; spoke of the 
choice they had made with pleasure; took an inte- 
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rest in hearing of what was passing in the world, 
and begged me bring with me ‘‘the little Ameri- 
can’’ when i visited them again. Outside these 
walls none of them have passed in more than forty 
years, and the aunt of the lady with whom I went 
has been a nun upwards of fifty-eight years. Ano- 
ther yet older has been there some sixty years. 
They wear long robes of brown surge, and the tight 
little ‘‘nun’s cap’’ that so well becomes the rosy 
face of ‘‘ sweet sixteen.’’ Owing to losses sustain- 
ed by the depreciation of property, &c., this con- 
vent (as well as Santa Clara) has become poor, and 
the nuns lead a life of much privation. Their bed 
is an unplained board, and in their apartments are 
the materials, always ready, of which their coffins 
are to be made. When they die they are buried 
within the walls of the convent, the nuns perform- 
ing all the last sad offices, even to preparing the 
grave and laying the departed within it. 

The hall of the inquisition, the cathedral, and, 
indeed, all the public buildings, are of Moorish 
architecture, and are interesting more on account 
of their durability and antiquity than for any great 
beauty they possess. The inquisition is quite mo- 
dern compared with most of the buildings here, 
being not more than eighty years old. It is now 
used as a private residence. 
was destroyed at the time of independence being 
declared in 1811. Its dungeons are now used as 
stores, its halls as parlours, while its instruments 
of torture and implements of iniquity were burnt 
in the public square amidst the shouts and applause 
of the multitude—the lovers of liberty. Tales are 
told of spots of blood still visible on the pavement 
and walls, but how true, ‘“‘quien sabe?’’ .The 
cathedral is an immense building, nearly two hun- 
dred feet in length, with gaudy altars, richly gilded 
aud ornamented with figures large as life. Flow- 
ers, fruits, paintings, and lace adorn these altars, 
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while angels and cherubim are seen in all direc- 
tions. It has a marble floor, and the pulpit is a 
bijou, rich and rare. It is of white marble, in- 
laid with various colours, and is carved in an ex- 
quisite manner. At one time a railing of solid 
silver surrounded the high altar, but during one of 
the revolutions it was taken down and converted 
into coin. The cathedral was commenced in 1534 
aud finished some few years after, consequently is 
over three hundred years old. About the other 
public buildings there is nothing remarkable. The 
churches are all highly ornamented, but look very 
ancient, the walls and pavements of several being 
overgrown with moss, which, with their massive 
style of architecture, gives them a sombre, gloomy 
air—not ill-befitting a church, however, There 
are no pews, and few benches, so that the congre- 
gation is obliged to sit and kneel on the paved floor, 
or on mats carried with them (by a slave) for that 
purpose. Here is equality in perfection, but none 
of the luxury of sitting in a softly-cushioned pew 
while worshiping God. How right may be the 
principle of using an humble posture in the houses 
of God, I cannot dispute, but yet I cannot but think 
that one’s devotions are disturbed and the mind 
distracted by aching limbs and cramped, uncom- 
fortable positions. 

In the city are three large buildings used as 
barracks fur the soldiers, an extensive custom- 
house, magazine, &c., but they are merely sub- 
stantial edifices, without outward attractions, and 
making no pretensions to architectural excellencies 
of any kind. ‘The hospital for the sick poor is 
large, well situated, and, I am told, well conduct- 
ed. It is connected with the venerable church of 
San Juan de Dios. Of the university, which is 
also large, I shall say more hereafter, the extent of 
my letter warning me to cease for the present. 

Carthagena, March 2% th. 
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THE WOODS. 


BY CHARLES G. 


Wuen the soft Spring hath come, 
With her fair train of birds and blooming flowers, 
*Tis sweet to leave the noisy city’s hum, 

Its toil and weary hours. 


For now the time hath come 
When silent Nature lifts anew her voice, 
And, calling upon all who love her works, 
Bids them rejoice. 


Then hie thee to the woods, 
For now the trees their gayest garments don, 
Aud woo the burning sun, their best beloved, 
Whose smiles they live upon. 


There, ‘neath their gentle shade, 
List to the gold-winged insect’s dreamy hum, 
With which the murmurs of the far cascade 
Life fairy voices come. 


LELAND. 


Or in some sheltered nook, 
Shut out from this sad world which lies around, 
Dream of another and a brighter land, 

Where nought save joy is found. 


Oh, if those tales were true, 

Which poets tell, of Dryad, Nymph or Fay, 

How bless’d wert thou, couldst thou but meet them here, 
In the still woods, to-day. 


E’en at this time, perchance, 
Some sportive Fawn, with laughing face, unseen, 
Peers out upon thee from his hiding place 

Among the foliage green. 


Thus glide the hours away ; 

Oh, that a life as sweet to me were given— 

And when Death comes, thus may my angel look 
Benign on me from Heaven. 
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CONFORMITY TO THE WORLD. 


BY T. 5. 


HE incidents I am about 
to relate are, in some re- 
spects, so near the exact 
truth, that I might write 
over them, as do some 
conscientious ‘‘story’’ wri- 
ters, if such there be, 
‘* founded on fact.’’ How- 
ever, I believe I will not 
do this, as I am so much in the habit of ‘‘ drawing 
upen my imagination for my facts,’’ that I shall 
gain but little credit for a single attempt to make 
it appear that I am scrupulous in regard to these 
matters. The reader must not expect a fine plot; 
if he does, he will be mistaken. I am not good 
at plotting. The truth I wish to teach will be 
clearly apparent, and that must suffice. 

Mr. Shaw and Mr. Graveman were members of 
a certain denomination, which can boast of as many 
worthy and truly pious members as any other sect 
of Christians, and of quite as many black sheep. 
They were both engaged in the wholesale grocery 
and flour business. One of them, Mr. Grave- 
man, held an official station in the church. He 
was what is called a class-leader, and feeling the 
importance of his station, assumed what to him 
seemed a necessary sanctimonious exterior. He 
was scrupulously plain in his own dress, and 
strictly required his family to abstain from all the 
vanities of this wicked world. 

As a member of the church, among members 
of the church, Mr. Graveman stood high. As a 
business man, among business men, he was known 
as one of the closest of bargain-makers—too close 
to be always an observer of the golden rule. Pro- 
verbial on the one side for exemplary piety, he was 
proverbial on the other side for a selfish love of gain. 
He did not take his religion into the world, for he 
could not see that it had any business there. Re- 
ligion was for the Sabbath, and had relation only 
to acts of worship. The faith must be sound, the 
external observance rigid; these attended to, and 
the man was a perfect Christian. He could do no 
wrong. 

Mr. Shaw, on the other hand, while he was in 
a degree blinded to the want of true charity as ex- 
hibited in Graveman’s ordinary business intercourse 
with society, by the glare of his piety, was him- 
self a very different man. Conscious of the he- 


reditary evils of his nature, too many of which 

actual life had confirmed almost into habit, and 

sincerely desirous to rise above them, he was really 

what the other pretended to be—humble minded. 

And yet there was no parade of humility in the 
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external. He rarely took an active part in the 
affairs of his church, though anxious for her pros- 
perity, and ever ready to devote to her his worldly 
goods or his time when called upon to do so. 

In his family, he acted the part of a wise hus- 
band and father. While Mr. Graveman assumed 
an austerity of manner, and nipped ~vith the frost 
of rebuke every little blossom that began to open 
its leaves on the tender plants that were springing 
up around him, Mr. Shaw warmed them into life 
and beauty by his sunny smile. To one there was 
sin in a bright ribbon, a beautiful dress, a bow or 
a flower; the other saw in all external loveliness, 
whether in forms or colours, the good things of 
God, and he used them, and permitted his family 
to use them with grateful acknowledgments to the 
Giver of all natural as well as spiritual blessings. 
He discriminated between the use and the abuse, 
and while the use was made primary, the tendency 
to abuse was carefully restrained. 

‘* Brother Shaw,’’ said Mr. Graveman to him 
one day, with an abrupt manner and a captious 
voice, ‘‘ you will ruin your girls.”’ 

‘‘T hope not. What is the matter ?”’ 

‘* You dress them too gayly.”’ 

‘“‘T let my wife attend to all that. She knows 
better than I do what is suited to them.”’ 

** Your wife! Would you let your wife throw 
them into the dock if she thought it suited them ? 
Iam a plain-spoken man, Mr. Shaw, as you know, 
and my position in the church requires me to speak 
plainly; and I warn you now, as in duty bound 
to warn an erring brother, that if you do not look 
better to your children, they will grow up and be- 
come carnal-minded instead of lovers of the truth. 
They will go out into the world and be lost; the 
enemy of mankind will claim them as his own.”’ 

‘* You are very serious, Mr. Graveman; but for 
my life [ can see no danger.”’ 

‘*No danger? Bless me! is there no danger 
in dressing up a child in flowers and ribbons and 
all sorts of gew-gaws to turn her head and make 
a fool of her ?’’ 

‘** A thing which I do not do.” 

‘* Although you permit your wife to do it.”’ 

‘*No—nor does my wife do it. My children 
are not dressed up in flowers and ribbons and all 
sorts of gew-gaws.”’ 

‘“Why, Mr. Shaw, I met two of your little 
girls a minute ago tricked out like butterflies.’’ 

‘* How were they dressed ?”’ 

‘With gay frocks and gay shoes, and ribbons 
and flowers all over.”’ 

‘Think again. What colour was their frocks ?”’ 
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** What colour? 
they were white.”’ 

‘* Nature’s own sweet emblem of innocence— 
the colour of the virgin lily. May their minds be 
ever as pure. I see no harm in a white frock for 
a child, but good. I always like to see children 
dressed in white.”’ 

**It’s more than I do, Mr. Shaw. Not one of 
my girls ever had or ever shall have on a flashy 
white frock to make her proud. But this wasn’t 
all. They were bedizened, as I said before, all 
over with ribbons and flowers.”’ 

‘*How many ribbons did you see? 
again, Mr. Graveman.”’ 

‘There were gay red ribbons tied round their 
waists, with ends streaming off some yard or two 
behind.’’ 

‘* You did not see correctly. Each of the little 
things had a pale blossom-coloured ribbon around 
her waist, the ends not over a quarter of a yard in 
In each of their little hats was a cluster of 


Do 


They were—they were—yes, 


Think 


length. 
three budding roses and a few green leaves. 
you see anything evil in flowers ?”’ 

**T do, when in children’s hats.”’ 

** God made the flowers beautiful and gave them 
tous. I thank Him for the gift. Oh, if my dear 
babes were as pure and lovely as the flowers, how 
my heart would rejoice. I keep flower-vases in 
my house and growing flowers in my garden; and 
that my children may love them more and more, I 
let them use flowers as ornaments.”’ 

“The evil one is blinding your mind, Brother 
Shaw; he is leading you away from truth by his 
devices. You must not conform to the world. 
Only worldly-minded people dress up their chil- 
dren with ribbons and flowers.”’ 

‘* And they eat and drink also. Because worldly 
people eat fruits and pleasant food, shall we use 
only what is coarse and unpalatable? I do not 
think so. Every creature of God is good, and I 
will use all his gifts in a thankful spirit, and then 
I will be in no danger of abusing them.”’ 

Mr. Graveman expostulated still further, but 
without effect. 

‘*T am seriously concerned about Brother Shaw,”’ 
he said to another church member. ‘‘I am afraid 
he still longs for the flesh pots of Egypt—that a 
worldly spirit is taking possession of him. Have 
you noticed how gayly all his family dress ?”’ 

** Not particularly.” 

‘** They don’t look like church people at all.’’ 

‘* Mr. Shaw is an excellent man. In all the busi- 
ness I have had with him I have found him strictly 
honourable. He is one of the few who are willing 
to live and let live. As to the way in which he 
dresses his family, that is altogether a matter of 
taste.”’ 

‘* Oh, no, not at all; it is a matter of sin. It 
is wicked for any one to put ribbons and flowers 
on children. But I shall do my duty as far as I 
am concerned. His daughter Ellen is a member 
of my class. The very next time she comes I 
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she dresses. It is scandalous! Is it any wonder 
that religion is brought into disgrace when its pro- 
fessors indulge such pride and vanity ?”’ 

Ellen Shaw, to whom allusion has just been 
made, had, from her earliest childhood, exhibited 
a sweetness of temper too rarely seen. The cur- 
rent of her feelings and thoughts had always been 
religious. ‘The consequence was that she became 
a member of the church and joined a class-meet- 
ing when only fourteen years of age. For two 
years Mr. Graveman had been her class-leader. 
She saw him intimately only in the class-room, 
and his deep piety and professed love of all the 
holy things of the church, caused her pure heart 
to invest him with every Christian grace and 
virtue, and to bear towards him, on this account, a 
deep spiritual regard. To her he seemed faultless. 

Educated at home, in a school less rigid than 
that in which Graveman was a teacher, Ellen had 
not imbibed the holy horror of what was lovely in 
external forms that possessed her spiritual guide, 
and she, under the eye of her mother, used with 
taste and moderation those ornaments which ex- 
pressed her love of the beautiful. Her hair was 
dressed plainly sometimes, and sometimes it was 
allowed to fall about her young face in graceful 
ringlets. Her bonnet was ornamented with a 
flower, if it pleased her taste; and she chose the 
style of her bonnet in accordance with the same 
rule. ‘Taste was her guide in dress. 

All this was noticed by her class-leader, and it 
stirred within his heart a feeling which, little as 
he dreamed, if closely analyzed, would have been 
seen to be—anger. He called it a pious indigna- 
tion at sin. It was not so—it was of the old man, 
Adam. Often he had determined to speak to Ellen 
on the subject in class-meeting, but thus far he 
had only remotely alluded to the sin of a conformity 
to the world, which his innocent pupil understood 
to mean a conformity to selfish maxims and evil 
lusts. She did not dream that he meant her rib- 
bons, her curls, or the modest bunch of flowers in 
her bonnet. 

The day after that on which the conversation 
given above took place between Mr. Graveman 
and Mr. Shaw, was the one on which the former 
held his class-meeting. The hour was four o’clock 
in the afternoon. About ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon business called Graveman to the wharves. 

‘*How much flour have you?’’ asked a mer- 
chant, into whose store he went for the transaction 
of some business. 

‘** Five hundred barrels,’’ was replied. 

‘Then you are two hundred and fifty dollars 
richer than you were an hour ago.”’ 

‘* Indeed! . How?” eagerly asked Graveman. ' 

‘* Private letters have been received from New 
York announcing a rise of fifty cents in the barrel,’’ 
replied the merchant. 

‘* First rate, isn’t it?’’ and Graveman rubbed 
his hands together in unaffected delight. 

** It is pleasant news, certainly, to all who have 


shall speak my mind to her plainly about the way ; flour on hand.” 
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‘* Have you much in store ?”’ 

** A few hundred barrels.’’ 

‘*Capital! You are like me, a lucky dog. But 
good morning—good morning ; I must be going. 
I have a good deal of business to do on the wharf.”’ 

Graveman left the store abruptly. A sudden 
thought had struck him. Instead of transacting 
the business which he pretended required his at- 
tention, he walked hurriedly to the exchange, 
jumped into an omnibus and rode some six or eight 
squares. Then getting out, he walked at a very 
leisurely pace for about half a square farther. 
This brought him to the store of Mr. Shaw, which 
he entered. 

‘* Brother Shaw, how do you do this morning ?”’ 
he said, with a sweet, Christian smile, as he took 
the hand of his fellow church-member. 

** Quite well. How are you?’’ 

**Very well, thank you. Have you been out 
this morning ?”’ 

“No. Is there any news stirring ?”’ 

** Nothing of consequence ; —business rather 
dull.’’ 

‘* Yes; there isn’t much doing.”’ 

** How is flour going to be, Brother Shaw? Do 
you think there will be a rise ?”’ 

‘*T am sure I cannot tell. I should rather think 
not. At any rate, I would be very willing to sell 
at four and seven-eighths.’’ 

‘* How much have you in store ?”’ 

‘*'Three or four hundred barrels.”’ 

Mr. Graveman cast his eyes to the floor thought- 
fully, and mused for some moments. ‘‘I have an 
idea that it will advance a trifle in the course of a 
few weeks.”’ 

‘* More likely to fall.”’ 

**T don’t think so.”’ 

** Why ?”’ 

** Oh, it’s a mere idea of mine. The market 
has been firm for some time. If you really wish 
to sell, I feel half inclined to buy. I have money 
lying idle.”’ 

‘*It is more than I have. If you want my 
flour you may have it and welcome at four and 
seven-eighths.”’ 

‘*Couldn’t you say four eighty-five for all you 
have ?”’ 

‘*No; I am not anxious to sell. If you choose 
to take it at the prevailing rates you can do so.”’ 

** Very well. What is the quantity in store ?’’ 

** 1 can ascertain in a moment;’’ and Mr. Shaw 
referred to his ledger. ‘‘ Three hundred and 
eighty barrels.’’ 

‘* All right; make out the bill and I will draw 
you a check.”’ 

The bill was made out and a‘check for the 
amount filled up and handed to Mr. Shaw. The 
two men shook hands in a very brotherly manner, 
and Graveman departed full of selfish delight at the 
consciousness of having made an operation that 
would net him at least two hundred dollars. To 


him it was a fair business transaction—all right in 


trade. 


The moral of the act was a thing of which 
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he had no conception. If he was wider awake 
than his neighbour, he could see no reason why 
he ought not to profit by his acuteness. 

On the afternoon of the day on which Mr. 
Graveman had increased his gains by an operation 
of such questionable morality, he put on his most 
sanctimonious face and clothed his spirit in a robe 
of factitious piety, to meet and instruct in heavenly 
things some fifteen or twenty young persons, who 
were sincerely desirous of knowing the truth, that 
they might bring its precepts into life. On his 
way to the class-room, he dismissed from his mind 
with an effort some thoughts that were not the 
most pleasant in the world—they referred to the 
business fransaction of the morning—and began to 
think about the different members of his class, and 
what he should say to each. Among the first about 
whom he thought was Ellen Shaw. 

‘*T shall speak my mind to Sister Shaw very 
plainly,’’ he said, as he walked along, with his 
eyes upon the pavement. ‘‘If she is lost the sin 
shall not lie at my door. I will clear the skirts of 
my garments. Curls and flowers and ribbons! 
Beau-catchers and heart-breakers! All devices of 
Satan. Silly child! to sell her soul for head-gear 
and gay dresses. No wonder that she mourns over 
her want of faith, and is ever complaining that she 
makes little or no progress onward. I am sick, 
sick of this. Not a bright face do I meet; not a 
cheerful experience do I hear. It is leanness of 
soul, and doubt and fear and complaint. But no 
wonder; the carnal mind is enmity against God, 
and they are all drawn away from faith by a love 
of the world. But I must do my duty; I must 
thunder the law and its terrors in their ears. [ 
have a duty to perform, and it shall be done.”’ 

In this frame of mind Mr. Gravemar: went to 
meet his class. ‘The room in which it was held 
was the back parlour of a member. When the 
leader came in he found about twelve females pre- 
sent. ‘They were seated, each apart from the rest, 
with grave, almost solemn faces, and eyes cast 
upon the floor. Scarcely a head was raised as he 
came in. Graveman spoke to no one, but walked 
to a table at the side of the room with a slow, 
measured step, and seating himself, crossed his 
face upon his hands and remained for nearly a 
minute in silent prayer. The stillness of death 
reigned around. With a deep sigh, that had four 
or five responses, the leader at length withdrew 
his hands, raised his head, and took up a hymn 
book, from which he selected a hymn and read it 
over aloud. Then repeating the two first lines of 
the first verse, he raised a tune in which all joined 
and sung them over. ‘I'wo more lines were read 
and the singing resumed, and thus the whole hymn 
was sung two lines ata time. After the two last 
lines were repeated all knelt down, and the leader 
prayed a long, loud and fervent prayer. ‘Then the 
leading commenced. The first sister was asked 
to relate her experience for the week, which was 
done, and the leader gave her such advice, encou- 
ragement, consolation or admonition as he deemed 
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most useful. The next and the next were called 
upon, and suitable instruction imparted to each. 
Occasionally a verse of some appropriate hymn 
was sung. ‘The whole scene was deeply impres- 
sive, and calculated to inspire the most solemn 
thought. 

At length young sister Shaw was asked to tell 
what had been her exercises through the week. 
In a low, timid, but clear voice, Ellen made her 
statement. She complained of shortcomings, of 
the tendency of her heart to lead her away from 
spiritual things, of her want of faith, yet expressed 
an earnest desire to be conformed in all things by 
the renewing of her mind to the pure precepts of 
the Gospel. On taking her seat, a deep silence of 
some moments followed. Then her leader said, 
in a severe voice— 

** Sister Ellen Shaw, you complain of coldness 
and want of faith, You have complained thus 
ever since you joined my class. And no wonder! 
Heretofore I have not spoken to you as freely as 
I should have done; but, by the help of God, I 
will now do my duty. You will never be any- 
thing but a drooping, wayside professor, until you 
come out and renounce the world and its lying 
vanities, until you make a whole sacrifice, until 
every foolish and vain desire be laid upon the altar. 
Do you think this will be admitted into the king- 
dom of heaven?’’ (As he said this, he stooped 
down and took a long, beautiful ringlet of hair in 
his fingers and held it up.) ‘‘ No, child; all this 
must fall before you can pass through the narrow 
gate. ‘These ribbons and flowers’’—and he touch- 
ed roughly her bonnet—‘‘ will not go with you 
beyond the grave. Death will pale the colours in 
this gay dress. Ah, Sister Shaw, if you wish to 
be a Christian, you must give up all these; you 
must give up the world; you must let the curls 
and ribbons and flowers go. It is a vain effort, 
child ;, you cannot serve two masters.”” 

This and much more was said in a cruel way. 
Poor Ellen burst into tears and wept bitterly. In 
the innocence of her pure young heart, she feared 
that all this might be true, and her distress was 
most poignant. On returning home, her mother 
saw that she was much disturbed and asked the 
reason. Ellen related, with overflowing eyes, what 
her leader had said. 

**Do not let it make you feel so bad, dear,’’ 
Mrs. Shaw said, tenderly. ‘‘If you do not set 
your heart on your dress, there is no harm in it.’’ 

‘*But Mr. Graveman says it is conforming to 
the world, and he, you know, is such a good man.”’ 

** Yes, I know he is a good, pious man; but 
for all that he may be mistaken in some things. 
God looks at the heart, Ellen, and if that is right 
all that flows from it is right to Him. A mere 
sanctimonious exterior is nothing if the heart is not 
true in its love. If you curl your hair with an 
evil intention, or wear a ribbon or a flower to do 
harm, then it is sin; but if because you love what 
is bright and beautiful, the precious gifts of Heaven, 
you adorn your person modestly, be sure that there 
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is in itno harm. I think a woman should adorn 
herself, not in gaudy, flaunting colours, to attract 
admiration, but tastefully, that she may throw 
around herself everything to make her lovely, and 
thus to increase her power of influencing all for 
good. A woman, Ellen, is born to be loved and 
to love ; let everything in her mind and person be 
lovely, and she will bring blessings to all.’’ 

But Ellen’s spiritual instructor had taught a dif- 
ferent lesson. How should she decide? She had 
great confidence in her mother, because she knew 
her well, and loved her only as a child can love a 
consistent, wise and good mother ; but Mr. Grave- 
man, whose piety and knowledge of the doctrines 
which led the way to Heaven, she had never heard 
questioned, had said that it was sin to adorn the 
person. 

When Mr. Shaw came home that evening, he 
asked for Ellen. 

‘*She has been in her room since she came 
home from class-meeting this afternoon, in great 
distress of mind.’’ 

‘* How so?”’ Mr. Shaw’s brows contracted. 

‘*Mr. Graveman has been talking very harshly 
to her, I think.’’ 

‘*He has? What did he say ?”’ 

‘*He rebuked her before the whole class for 
curling her hair and wearing flowers in her bonnet; 
and the poor child is distressed to death lest in 
doing so she is sinning against God.”’ 

**Oh, dear! I am afraid Graveman is an arrant 
hypocrite.”’ 

‘Why. Mr. Shaw, you must not say so; that is 
very uncharitable.”’ 

**T don’t know. But ask Ellen to come down.”’ 

‘** She is so much disturbed in mind that I think 
you had better not see her now.’’ 

‘‘IT wish to put her mind at ease, and I think 
I can do it.’”’ 

Ellen was called down. She met her father 
with a forced smile on a sad face. 

‘*T have heard from your mother, Ellen, what 
has occurred,’’ the father said, taking his child 
tenderly by the hand and drawing her down into 
a chair by his side; ‘‘but do not let it disturb you 
—you have done no wrong. Have I not always 
taught you that God looks only at the heart?’ A 
sweet fountain cannot send forth bitter waters. If 
you do not have an evil end in view, your act can- 
not be evil in the sight of Heaven. Never forget 
this. Are flowers the offspring of that cause which 
doomed the ground to bring forth thorns and this- 
tles?’ No, Ellen; they do not correspond to vile 
and wicked affections that curse, but to pure and 
good affection that bless the ground. Still use 
them, Ellen, and do not fear; they are good gifts. 
Only see that you do not love the flower for some 
base end. See that you do not use ornaments for 
a selfish purpose.’’ 

‘*But Mr, Graveman is such a good man, father; 
he ought to know.”’ 

A deep shadow passed over the face of Mr. 
Shaw. He was disturbed; but his feelings calmed, 
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and he replied, in a low, steady, but earnest voice— 
‘** My child, I have, until now, thought as you do, 
and therefore was always glad that you felt like 
remaining a member of his class-meeting; but 
something has occurred to-day that has opened my 
eyes. I do not believe him to be an honest man.”’ 

‘* Oh, father, do not say so!’’ A shade of an- 
guish rested on the countenance of the girl. 

‘*T fear that it is, alas! too true. He took ad- 
vantage of my ignorance to wrong me out of two 
hundred dollars.”’ 

“* My father !’’ 

‘*T have tried every way to satisfy myself that 
there was no evil intent on his part, but every 
inquiry has only tended to prove that he took a 
deliberate advantage of me—in fact, cheated me! 
That is the right way to call it.’”’ 

What the reader already knows was then briefly 
related. Mr. Shaw had discovered, a short time 
after he sold his flour, the rise in price. At first 
he could not believe that Graveman knew at the 
time that the price had risen; but when laughed 
at for suffering himself to be overreached, through 
ignorance, he could no longer doubt. 

“Do you call that honest dealing, Ellen?’’ Mr. 
Shaw asked, after telling all. 

** No, father,’’ was firmly replied. 

‘*Could he be in heart an honest man who 
would do so ?—a lover of the brethren ?”’ 

‘* No, father.’’ 

“Right, my child; he could not. And think 
further. Is a man so thoroughly se!fish in feeling 
likely to perceive clearly spiritual truths that are 
above and out of the sphere of self? You see, 
then, how little reliance you should place on the 
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cant of Mr. Graveman, whose class-room you will 
not, I am sure, again enter. Ellen, you know 
your father and mother better; they tell you to 
keep your heart unspotted, to see that there is in 
it no conformity to the selfish maxims of the 
world; to use, with grateful thanks to the Giver 
of all blessings, the good things that are presented 
to your hand. But while you adorn your body, 
be sure that the green leaves and bright flowers 
and warm colours are around your heart. Be sure 
that your thoughts and affections are right, and 
then all things corresponding to these you may 
freely use.’’ 

Ellen’s mind discriminated clearly. She was 
deeply pained, but the truth was so clear that she 
could not see beyond it. She never again entered 
the class-meeting of Mr. Graveman, who took 
every opportunity to allude to it, and gave as the 
reason that he had done his duty, but that the 
truth was too plain for her vain, proud heart. 

Mr. Shaw was not one of those falsely chari- 
table people who cover up the sins of others and 
make excuses for the most reprehensible conduct 
in professors; he loved the good and true things 
of the church too well. At a ‘‘ Leaders’ Meeting”’ 
held some time afterwards, he addressed a commu- 
nication to them on the subject, and asked for an 
investigation. To the honour of that body, be it 
said, they caused a rigid inquiry to be made, and 
so well were they satisfied of the quality of the 
act of Mr. Graveman, that they forthwith took 
his ‘‘ class papers’’ from him and let him go back 
into the body of the church as a private member, 
bearing with him a severe and just rebuke. 
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LINES 


BY JOSEPH B. SMITH, 


TO MY MOTHER. 


A BLIND POET. 


Mr. Gopry:—The following lines, written by a young man blind from his infancy, and at present in the Louisville 
(Ken.), Institution for the Blind, I transmit to gou to publish in your Lady’s Book, if you think them worthy, as I do 


They have never before appeared in print. 


My mother dear, while ev’ry thought and feeling 
Vibrates responsive to some note of glee, 

And visions, fraught with pleasure, o’er me stealing, 
Tell of the past, Pll sing a song to thee: 

No wail of discontent, no tone of sadness, 
Shall mingle with the music of my lyre, 

But ev’ry cord shall speak my spirit’s gladness, 
And peaceful murmurs breathe from ev’ry wire. 


*Twas then with tender care, with love unceasing, 
In helplessness, my little life to keep, 

Ere I could know whence came the fond caressing, 
Or contemplate a love so pure and deep ; 

And when thou sawest that vision was denied me, 
That tree and flower could have no charm for me, 

Oft hast thou, rent with anguish, sat beside me, 
And wept to think I ne’er might look on thee. 
21* 


To feel I could not know when thou wast gazing, 
In fond delight, upon thy sightless child— 

Nor, while my darkened eye-balls upward raising, 
Return that mother’s look so calm and mild: 

That grief is past, for, though I never knew thee 
Through the soft language of an earthly sight, 

In thought by day, in dreams by night, I view thee 
With the soul’s eye, in beams of clearer light. 


Mother, adieu! whate’er the time or distance, 
Or adverse fate that sunders us, may be, 

Still kept and cherished as my own existence 
Shall be the mem’ry of thy love for me: 

As the young stork, almost endued with reason, 
His aged parent on his pinion bears, 

So I look forward to that happy season, 
When I may bear thy burdens and thy cares, 








VALERIE; OR, THE YOUNG 


ITALIAN. 


A TALE—FROM THE FRENCH OF FLORIAN. 


BY MISS CAROLINA SOUTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


~EN pretend that 
they have no faith 
in ghosts. They 
forget the old au- 
thorities of Greece 
and Rome—the his- 
torians most re- 
nowned for veracity 
and judgment —all 
of whom attested their existence. The frightful 
spectre—of which Plutarch tells us—that appeared 
to Brutus in his tent, and warned him of a second 
meeting at Philippi, must not be forgotten, nor the 
fatal result to the mortal of that second interview. 
Pliny’s story of the haunted house, which was 
bought by Athenodorus, in Athens, in which no 
one would live, is one sufficiently striking, though 
perhaps less known. When he first occupied the 
house, he sat up in waiting for the spectre. This 
appeared at midnight, dragging huge chains about 
his limbs, and conducted the philosopher to the 
court of the dwelling, where it disappeared. 
Athenodorus searched the spot by daylight, and 
found a human skeleton still enveloped in chains. 
The bones were decently buried, and the house 
remained undisturbed by all future visitations of 
this startling nature. If examples are required in 
modern times—they are sufficiently numerous— 
you have but to consult the memoirs of the cele- 
brated Agrippa D’ Aubigné, grandfather of the not 
less celebrated Madame de Maintenon, so well 
known for his zeal for Calvinism, his austere sim- 
plicity and inflexible truth. He was about to lose 
his mother, an event of which he was warned by 
the apparition of a lady, very pale, who entered 
his chamber at midnight, opened his curtains, 
kissed him with icy lips, and suddenly disappeared. 
Who shall venture to deny what such persons as 
Plutarch, Pliny and D’Aubigné are yet willing to 
attest? But without pursuing this topic, let me 
relate an event which was told me by the person 
to whom it happened. She is living still, and the 
whole city of Florence is a witness of her truth. 
Hearken, then, as | proceed to develop this strange 
history. 

I had been some six months in a little village of 
Languedoc, where I was born, when many of my 
friends invited me to pass the fétes of Noel at an 
old chateau, built on the rocks in the midst of the 
Cevennes. ‘The mistress of the house had assem- 
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bled the young girls, the officers and the neigh- 
bouring friends. Good humour and confidence pre- 
vailed among us. We found pleasure in each 
other, and there was no desire for any exclusive 
authority ; none disputed for the first places, and 
each was content with that assigned him—with his 
little world and that little world with him. We 
were merry while the day was long, and in the 
evening, seated in a circle around a large fire, we 
told stories and sung ballads, ending as gayly as 
we had begun. Our young Languedocians, who 
were not much blessed with imagination, yet con- 
trived to please and amuse themselves and us by 
their ghost stories. Each had his own, and the 
season, the place, the time, all added to the effect 
produced by their frightful narratives. The nights 
were long and dark, the country covered with 
snow, and the owl, the former inhabitant of the 
tower, which now furnished our saloon, responded 
above her ancient heights by long and monotonous 
cries. Add to all, it was now the season of advent, 
a time when, as all the world knows, ghosts are 
most numerous. As our narratives began, you 
could see the circle gradually contracting, little by 
little; some would lie close and listen, others 
would seem to laugh, who, in truth, were half dead 
with fright; while the raconteur himself, seized 
with sudden tremors, would halt or falter in his 
tale, with choking voice, not daring to look about 
him, lest the sounds which he already seemed to 
hear should be realized in some terrible aspect 
coming down the road. 

We had with us a young Italian lady, named 
Valerie d’ Orsini, whose bad health had bronght 
her to Montpelier to consult our physicians. She 
was _ in that town with the mistress of the 
chateau, who had invited her to come into the 
country during the absence of the Count d’ Orsini, 
her husband, whom an unforeseen event had obliged 
to return to Florence. This young stranger was 
very amiable. She joined, to a very fine mind, a 
sweetness and equality of temper that nothing 
could disturb. Her conversation, lively and pi- 
quant, announced, as did her air and manner, no- 
thing but benevolence of heart. Her large black 
eyes were languishing, her look inspired tender- 
ness, and her beauty and touching grace seemed 
to acquire a greater charm from the eternal pallor 
which covered her face. Her lips shared in this 
peculiar paleness. Whenever Valerie spoke, one 
could not help thinking of a marble statue sud- 
denly animated. Even when she was silent she 
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drew not the less regard, and one found in her an 
object which brought to mind the creation and 
worship of Pygmalion. Of all the ladies, it was 
Valerie who showed the most courage during our 
terrible recitals. She was not at all moved, but 
smiled as she heard them, and, instead of doubting 
any of the facts which were told her, she wore the 
air of one who found them extremely natural. 
The tale of a counsellor of Toulouse, to whom 
appeared the spectre of a man who had been mur- 
dered and buried for six months; that of the un- 
happy husband of Lyons, who, having murdered 
his wife in a transport of jealousy, saw her every 
night at the eleventh hour seated beside him; and 
a crowd of other anecdotes of this kind, very au- 
thentic, but, notwithstanding, a little extraordinary, 
appeared to Valerie nothing more than common 
events. We were angry with her, and, at length, 
let her see how astonished we were at an indiffer- 
ence which nobody could manifest but herself. 
She answered us in the following manner—‘‘ I 
find, my friends, that the most simple narratives of 
the supernatural surprise you. It is probable, 
then, that none among you has ever seen a ghost ?”’ 

‘* Have you ?’’ was the spontaneous inquiry. 

A sad smile covered her lips as she replied. ‘‘I 
have done more. I have been one—I am one still. 
It is a ghost who speaks to you!’’ 

All was uproar at these words. Some of the 
younger of our party sprang to their feet, and with 
suppressed cries made for the door and fled pre- 
cipitately. Even the best and bravest of us were 
drawing off in trepidation, when the sweet, sad 
accents of her voice reassured us. Her charm 
was irresistible. She recalled us to our seats, and 
took us by the hand with gentleness. We still 
looked on her with fear, and discovered, at every 
increasing moment, some new sign, some aspect, 
some peculiarity which we had never heeded or 
seen before, which convinced us that she was the 
creature of another world. Valerie resumed her 
discourse as soon as she found us seated. 

‘It is not my fault, my friends, if I have been 
dead for these ten years. There isno one to whom 
this cannot happen, but it does not often occur. 
During this period I have found myself infinitely 
happy; I have tasted of a felicity that was un- 
Known to me before, and which, thanks be to 
Heaven, still promises to last. The pain I suffered 
during my lifetime has been. more than repaid by 
the happiness I have tasted since my death. It is 
necessary for you to know all that has occurred to 
me from that time until this happy moment. You 
shall see that it was by death alone that I could be 
made happy in this world. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


I was born at Florence 
I was raised in their 


“*T am an only child. 
of rich and noble parents. 


house, where my good and tender mother more 
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than compensated, by her care, her love and ca- 
resses, for the severity of my father. This old 
man was very proud of his high birth and the 
honours which he had acquired in the service of 
the emperor. He lamented every day that he had 
not a son to inherit his name, pride and character. 
My poor mother bore his ill-humour with meek- 
ness and without murmuring. Her virtues some- 
times subdued his dissatisfaction, but never very 
long. His ambition would finally triumph, and in 
his vexation at the want of a male representative 
for his name and family, he would affect to believe 
himself wholly without a child. 

‘‘ Near the palace which we occupied at Flo- 
rence was a house inhabited by an old gentleman, 
of little wealth but of great and estimable charac- 
ter. This was the Marquis d’Orsini. A widower 
for a long time, he consecrated his life to the edu- 
cation of Octavius, his only son, who was a little 
older than myself. My father and the marquis 
had served together, they saw each other often, 
and the young Octavius was accustomed from in- 
fancy to come familiarly into our house, where he 
was over all encouraged by my mother. 

‘*T was not ten years of age before Octavius was 
the friend of my heart. He was so sweet, so beau- 
tiful, so amiable, that I cherished much more than 
a sister’s love for him. I confided to him my plea- 
sures, my pains, and was in return the confidant 
of all his secrets. We appeared indifferent before 
my father and mother; our plays only seemed to 
occupy us; we even quarreled at times, but with 
a sort of hypocrisy which seems an instinct in such 
cases; no sooner were we in the garden or little 
wood which bordered it, than away with quarrels 
and with play. Octavius then spoke to me with 
tenderness, pressed my hands, kissed me, and 
clasping me to his embrace, swore that I should 
never be the wife of another. It was easy for me 
to requite his vow. I received without blushing 
his innocent caresses. We were both at a most 
interesting age; I was now fourteen and he six- 
teen. We were without care or apprehension, 
Nothing troubled our tender endearments. I felt 
then that I loved him more fervently than I had 
ever before imagined. A secret voice told me that 
it was wrong to be so much alone with him. 
From that moment I avoided our walks together, 
and denied myself the sweet liberty which alone 
rendered our sports agreeable. Octavius soon 
complained to me of myself. He wished to know 
my reasons, and with the purpose of telling him, 
I consented, for the last time, to follow him to the 
woods; but either my father had suspicions of our 
meeting or chance guided him to the spot. He 
followed us. I was seated upon a bench of grass 
in a shady and retired bower; Octavius was at 
my feet, holding my hands and speaking passion- 
ately and eagerly. As he spoke in low tones, our 
faces were near each other. My father surprised 
us in this position. His anger was equal to my 
fright. He ordered me, with a terrible voice, to 
join my mother, and I obeyed immediately. I 
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heard him scold Octavius severely, commanding 
him never again to enter his dwelling. I saw the 
unhappy young man depart from our palace gates 
in tears. 

‘I suffered more than he did. I loved him 
tenderly, with all the devotedness of a female 
heart. This love, born in our infancy, could end 
only with my life. The outrageous reproaches 
with which my father overwhelmed me, the threats 
which he uttered, and the very violence of his an- 
ger, augmented my passion. I was indignant at 
the cruelty with which I[ was treated; obstacles 
only irritated me, and when I heard my father 
swear that | should never be the wife of Octavius, 
I threw myself at his feet, and with streaming 
eyes, repeated the vow I had already made never 
to be the wife of another. 

‘* The day after this melancholy adventure, as I 
sat near my mother, who, without trying to ex- 
cuse my conduct, still endeavoured to appease the 
anger of my father, the Marquis d’Orsini made 
his appearance. His air was grave and noble, his 
white hairs and venerable forehead inspired confi- 
dence and respect. As he appeared, my father 
bade me leave the room. I obeyed, but persuaded 
that I had an interest in the discourse, I was guilty 
of the error of lingering to listen at the door. I 
snall never forget the dialogue which followed. 

‘* «Signor,’ said the father of Octavius, ‘I come 
here to implore your pardon for my son. He has 
told me all. I have rebuked him for his rashness, 
but excuse my paternal heart for pitying his pas- 
sion. My son adores your daughter, and dares to 
think that he is beloved in turn. If you oppose 
their wishes you make both unhappy, and become 
so finally yourself. At our age, my old friend, 
nature cannot restore to us what we have lost in 
the happiness of our children. You know the 
name of Octavius is without blemish, and can 
worthily unite with your own. I can answer for 
his virtue. Your wealth alone renders this mar- 
riage unequal; but keep your wealth, for you can 
still hope for other children to inherit it. I pray 
to Heaven that you may. Give to Valerie less 
than my son shall receive from me, and that will 
suffice at least to render them happy. Remain 
master of the rest and guard it for your son, if you 
should ever have one; if not, bestow it on those 
who shall best merit your esteem and tenderness.’ 

‘My father answered in a cold and disdainful 
manner. He was surprised that so wise a man 
could entertain such notions. ‘ You regard it,’ 
said he, ‘ without doubt, as an extreme favour that 
he should obtain the hand of my daughter; and 
though he is nothing but an idle youth, and one 
who has deeply offended me, you yet think I 
should approve of this marriage.’ 

‘**T think,’ initerrupted the other, ‘that you are 
sensible and good, that you love your daughter, 
and that pride cannot carry itself in the heart of a 
father to the exclusion or neglect of the most sa- 
cred and sweet of duties. J still think that the son 
of your friend should not offend you in loving Va- 
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lerie; and if so, you forget that he is my son, and 
that I at least am your equal.’ 

** At these words, my trembling mother hasten- 
ed to interrupt their conversation. She spoke in 
a voice so high that the old Orsini did not hear the 
answer of my father. He departed a moment after, 
and that one moment of violent passion subdued 
the friendship of thirty years. Judge of my grief 
as I felt that there was no hope of ever again seeing 
Octavius. I was not even to know what was to be 
his fate. My father guarded me carefully; he 
never allowed me to go out even to mass; he 
never addressed a word to me, nor saw me except 
at meals, when he gave me none of his attention. 
I was in his house a stranger. I grew wretched 
and indifferent to all. My health soon suffered. 
I should have died then, I think, if it had not been 
for the tender care and sympathy of my mother. 
She never left me for a moment. She sustained 
my falling courage, and tried to persuade me that 
my father might yet be appeased. She dared not 
speak to me directly of Octavius, but all that she 
said had still some relation to him. But to her I 
could unbosom myself, and I spoke freely to her 
of the passion which was preying upon my life. 

‘* Time passed, a weary time, and my grief was 
unassuaged. One evening after supper, taking 
advantage of the absence of my father, I went 
alone to grieve in that green bower where my 
misfortunes had begun. I seated myself on the 
same turf where I had been seated with Octavius. 
I shed many bitter tears, recalled all that he had 
said to me there, and renewed to the unconscious 
air the vows that I had made. Suddenly I was 
interrupted. A stranger approached from the 
wood and threw himself at my feet. I arose in 
terror; I tried to fly, when the voice of Octavius 
arrested my footsteps. 

‘** Hear me,’ said he; ‘I have but a moment, 
and it is the last. I leave Florence to-night. My 
father has obtained for me a company of cavalry 
in the troops of the emperor. War is declared 
with Prussia. I go to join the army, and either 
to merit you or perish. I have hope. I have the 
certainty of believing that I distinguished myself 
so much in the first campaign that the emperor 
was desirous of knowing me. I will throw myself 
at his feet, and tell him the secret of our love and 
misfortune. Joseph is young and sensible; he 
will pity my grief; he will influence the grand- 
duke, his brother, in my behalf. Your father can- 
not resist their solicitations, and your hand will 
become the price of my constancy and valour. I 
ask of you, then, my Valerie, but one year—pro- 
mise, swear to me for one year to maintain your 
pledge. At the end of that time I shall either be 
no more or shall make myself worthy of your fa- 
ther’s favour.’ 

‘* Almost breathlessly I heard him. My heart 
palpitated with love and apprehension. Hope and 
fear were struggling fiercely in my bosom. I 
vowed as he desired; I swore to be faithful all 
my life, to die a thousand deaths rather than take 
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another for my husband. We agreed to write by 
means of a domestic, who had been gained already 
by Octavius. A slight noise which we heard 
compelled us to separate. I withdrew my hand 
from that of my lover, and flying quickly to my 
chamber, passed the night in tears, which were 
not wholly those of sorrow. 

‘During the first ten months which followed 
the departure of Octavius, no change occurred in 
our house. My father treated me with the same 
harshness, my mother with the same tenderness 
as before. The domestic who had been gained by 
my lover brought me his letters regularly. ‘They 
announced each day some new successes. General 
Laudhon had kindly shown him great friendship, 
had made him his aid-de-camp, and premised to 
see to his advancement. At the end of this period 
I ceased all of a sudden to receive any letters. 
Trembling for the life, for the constancy of my 
lover, I wrote letter after letter, and counted vainly 
the hours of the courier. Our confidential domes- 
tic brought me no intelligence. The sources of 
his information seemed all dried up. 

‘* Uneasy and unhappy at this, I employed him 
to ascertain from the domestics of the family if his 
father had been more fortunate than myself in get- 
ting tidings of Octavius. The answer quieted my 
fears without diminishing my grief. Octavius had 
written to his father; he was well, had been made 
a colonel, and was passing the winter at Vienna 
with General Laudhon. Ah! then I thought he 
had forgotten me, and stopped writing. I made 
vain efforts to banish him from my heart. Alas! 
his image pursued me in all places, at all moments, 
and I saw him constantly just as I had seen him 
on the night when we parted with such tearful, 
mutual vows. 

** About this time there arrived from Germany 
a cousin of my father, who established himself in 
our house. He was a tall, dark person, of forty- 
five or fifty years. He was cold and gloomy in his 
manner. He spoke of nothing but his nobility. 
He had employed his whole life, and the little in- 
telligence he had received from Heaven, in read- 
ing, studying, and learning by heart all the pedi- 
grees of Europe. He knew perfectly the year, the 
month, and even the day of all the marriage con- 
tracts, of all the heads of noble families which had 
been made in Germany from the destruction of the 
Roman empire. He knew all the branches of the 
elector’s family, the palatines of Poland and Hun- 
gary, and, after some years, to fill up his leisure 
time, he occupied himself in showing, in due 
order, the titles of the Ottoman house, and all the 
suckers which had shot up from their roots. This 
stately cousin was called Count Heraldi. The 
first evening of his arrival, after having, during 
supper, asked several questions of my father re- 
specting the noblemen of Tuscany, he demanded, 
in an indifferent manner, if there was not in Flo- 
rence a certain Marquis D’Orsini. My father, in 


a tone of ill-humour, answered that he knew no- 
thing about him. 


‘It is necessary, however, that 
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I should know him,’ answered Heraldi; ‘ for, in 
passing through Vienna, I dined with General 
Laudhon the day of the marriage of his niece with 
the son of this Marquis D’Orsini. That young 
man, whorn I found very amiable, hearing that I 
was coming here, gave me a letter for his father, 
making me promise to go and see him and render 
him an exact account of the marriage fétes and the 
happiness of the new husband.’ 

‘‘T heard these words more dead than alive. 
My father knit his brows, but said nothing; my 
mother tremblingly regarded me, and the cruel 
Heraldi continued to relate that the young lady 
loved Orsini so much that the emperor had deign- 
ed to interest himself in the marriage, and that a 
regiment was the dowry of the general given with 
his niece. All of this agreed so well with what I 
had already heard, that I no longer doubted the 
faithlessness of my lover and the certainty of my 
own misfortunes. Notwithstanding all my efforts, 
my strength abandoned me, and I fell senseless 
into the arms of my mother. They carried me 
to my chamber, and when I recovered I found my- 
self in bed surrounded by servants and sustained 
by my blessed mother, who embraced me in tears 
and silence. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘‘T re horrible state of mind in which I lay 
brought on a violent fever. It was long and pain- 
ful in duration, and my life was endangered. My 
mother never left me. Even my father, during 
six weeks when my sickness was at its height, 
bestowed on me the most tender cares. He watch- 
ed by me and called me his daughter; he seemed, 
indeed, to have softened his iron heart. Notwith- 
standing his severity, | was sensible of his return- 
ing love; and when, a moment after, he took my 
hand and looked on me with eyes full of tears, 
demanding, in mild accents, ‘how was his dear 
Valerie,’ I was no longer mistress of myself, and, 
in my joy, I threw my arms around his neck, hid 
my face in his bosom, and weeping, exclaimed, 
‘Yes, my father, yes, I am thy Valerie; I am 
now thy submissive child. Henceforth the only 
desire of my heart shall be to obey you.’ 

‘‘ These words fixed my destiny. I perceived, 
in a short time, that my father destined me for my 
cousin Heraldi. He bore our family name, and 
that decided my father. He delighted in being 
able to revive his house and leave all his property 
to the descendants of his forefathers. He spoke to 
me of this marriage, but did not order or compel 
my submission; but he told me that he would die 
of grief if I did not pity his feebleness. Octavius 
was married; Octavius was false, and I was indig- 
nant against him. It appeared to me that it would 
now be easy to love any other than him. I con- 
sented; I gave my promise. Why should I not 
give it? Why not obey my father? This time 
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he did not command, but he implored, and in my 
despair it gave me no sorrow to submit. The 
preparations for my marriage were made with a 
haste which frightened me, but of which I dared 
not complain. My mother said nothing, but sighed 
and hid her tears. My father redoubled his ten- 
dernesses and caresses. Heraldi loaded me with 
presents, and spared me the sad assurances of a 
love to which I could not then have listened. The 
licenses arrived from Rome, the contract was sign- 
ed. They adorned me, covered me with diamonds, 
and I was led to the altar of sacrifice. I pro- 
nounced the terrible vow without any visible emo- 
tion. Indifferent then to my faie, I attached but 
little importance to a destiny which could never 
be happy. After mass I went with the choir, fol- 
lowed by my family and holding the hand of He- 
raldi, who did not conceal his happiness, to the 
door of the church. As I advanced to take the 
holy water I raised my eyes, and perceived lean- 
ing against the holy-water vessel a young man, 
who was pale and thin. His dress and hair were 
in disorder; his eyes were dull and wild. He re- 
garded me fixedly, and approached me. He said 
to me, in a low, trembling voice, ‘I have wished to 
see you, Valerie, while consummating your horrible 
I have seen it—I am content. I am now 
He fled as he said these words. 
I was ignorant 


crime. 
ready for death !’ 
I fell senseless to the ground. 
whether I was suspected, or whether Octavius 
had been recognized by my father. I knew no- 
thing from that moment. I had scarcely recovered 
from a long sickness, when I was seized with ano- 
ther more serious, more dangerous than the first. 
The delirium never left me. My sickness made 
rapid progress, and all that I have since learned 
from my mother is, that after a trance of sixty 
hours, in which frequent paroxysms took place, I 
was taken all of a sudden with an extreme feeble- 
ness, and expired in her arms. My mother ex- 
pected to follow me; my father was in despair. 
Heraldi wept for my fate; but the misfortune was 
without remedy. They interred me. I was taken 
with great funeral pomp to the vault of my family, 
hollowed out in the chapel of the cathedral. Here 
my coffin was placed upon great bars of iron, the 
stone of the vault was put back, and they left me 
in the mansion of the dead. 

** What passed after that would be better told 
you by Octavius than myself. He has told me 
often, that after having spoken to me at the holy- 
water vessel, his design was to hide himself in 
some desert of the Appenines, and there end his 
miserable life; but the state in which he had seen 
me, and the news of my sickness, which soon fol- 
iowed him, made him return to Florence. You 
may easily imagine the grief with which he was 
overwhelmed when he heard of my death. Ren- 
dered wild by his despair, regarding himself as 
my murderer, he formed the extravagant project of 
descending into my tomb and killing himself on 
my coffin. The very evening of my interment he 
went to the sexton of the cathedral, bribed him 
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with gold, and, together, towards midnight, pro- 
vided with a dark lantern, they went to the church. 
Having shut themselves in, they raised the stone of 
the vault and descended the steps, from which Oc- 
tavius perceived my bier. He rushed forward, tore 
away the boards, withdrew the sheet which covered 
me, and glueing his mouth on my pale lips, strove, 
in this way, to find death without having recourse 
to his weapon to terminate a life which his grief 
made him resolute to destroy. 

‘Oh! miracle of love—miracle which no one 
will believe who has not the misfortune of having 
loved! The soul of my lover recalled mine! My 
lips, pressed so fervently, so tenderly, by his, 
breathed forth a sigh. Octavius perceived it, and, 
utterly beside himself, he uttered a cry, took me 
in his arms, drew me from the coffin, raised me 
and pressed me to his beating heart, which sent 
new life into my own. I made a slight movement. 
Mad with joy, my lover hurried up the steps with 
his burden, gained the door of the church, which 
he made the sexton open, and, without stopping a 
moment, flew to the house of his father, where I 
was put in a warm bed and all manner of care be- 
stowed upon me. 

‘**T soon opened my eyes, and my first look en- 
countered Octavius and his father. The physician 
who was present, had already answered for my 
life. I cannot describe to you what I suffered. I 
fell into a long dream. I was not sensible of life. 
I knew Octavius; I could not speak to him, but I 
had the pleasure of seeing him. I remembered 
nothing. I found myself better, but was not cer- 
tain that I lived. ‘Three days and three nights 
hardly sufficed to regain me my senses. At the 
end of that time, the sleep and food which, un- 
known to myself, I had taken, enabled me to re- 
cover by degrees my mind. Memory returned. 
I recalled my mother, my marriage, the holy- 
water vessel where I had seen my lover, and here 
my recollection stopped; but from what I heard 
around me, I knew that I was with Octavius, and 
I saw that it was he who so tenderly held my 
hand. My love, which had never been subdued, 
brought every moment to mind some remembrance 
which had better to have been effaced. As soon as 
I was capable of hearing and understanding, Octa- 
vius himself told me all that had happened. The 
idea of his inconstancy, of his marriage in Ger- 
many, offered itself to my feeble senses. As soon 
as I could pronounce the words, I spoke to him of 
his marriage with the niece of General Laudhon. 
He looked at me in astonishment, and believed me 
to be still in delirium. General Laudhon had no 
niece. Octavius had arrived from the army; he 
was not made a colonel, had not passed through 
Vienna, but, taking advantage of a leave of ab- 
sence, which he had obtained only by urgent en- 
treaties, uneasy at my not having written to him 
for months, he had arrived, traveling night and 
day, bringing with him a letter from Laudhon re- 
commending him to the grand-duke. He left his 
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me to the altar, and, in his grief and desperation, 
had reproached me for my falseness as I have 
already shown. 

‘*I now saw clearly that Heraldi, most probably 
with the consent of my father, had conceived this 
horrible plot, and that, betrayed by the domestic 
in whom I had confided, they had intercepted the 
letters of my lover. This discovery of the per- 
fidy of Heraldi inspired me with an aversion, a 
contempt, an insurmountable horror for him. No 
crime was equal, in my eyes, to the frightful 
means he had employed! And I was the wife of 
this monster, condemned to live his wife and con- 
secrate my days to him! This frightful idea 
plunged me into despair; I regretted having left 
my tomb, and wished to return to its gloomy se- 
curities. 

‘**Compose yourself, my dear daughter,’ said 
the old Orsini. ‘I come from the grand-duke. I 
wished myself to carry the letter of the brave 
Laudhon, and instruct him in all that had passed. 
He has taken you under his protection; he will 
write to the holy father to make void the miserable 
act of marriage by which you have been sacrificed. 
I do not doubt but that it will be dissolved. You 
are dead to Heraldi, but alive for Octavius, and 
religion and justice should equally defend you 
against your tyrants. I have a favour to ask of 
you—it is that no one shall see you, no one be in- 
formed of our secret, before the return of the cou- 
rier from Rome. Your repose, your happiness, 
prompts to this precaution.’ 

‘*These words gave me hope. I promised the 
marquis, whom I looked upon as my father, to fol- 
low his own counsels, and not to leave his house for 
amoment. Alas! where could I be more happy ? 
Ociavius was with me, and spoke to me constantly 
of his love and our marriage. My health im- 
proved. I was happy. Could I be otherwise? I 
soon discovered that I was not as I had been in 
the days of my youth. I retained from my past 
sufferings this paleness which you see, and a fright- 
ful remembrance of the tomb which nothing can 
remove. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘* Ar the time when we expected every moment 
the arrival of the courier from Rome, an event 
happened which was thought would destroy all our 
plans. It was the time of the holy week. My 
pious mother had brought me up in religious prin- 
ciples, which, thanks be to Heaven, I have always 
retained. I regretted in secret not being able to 
go to the church during these sacred days, where, 
by penitence, the justice of a merciful God might 
be appeased. I dared not tell Octavius of my wish 
to thank once more, in His temples, the God who 
had saved me; but I resolved, notwithstanding all 
the peril, to accomplish so sacred a duty. I pro- 
fited by a moment when, by chance, I found my- 
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self alone. I enveloped myself in a black mantle, 
under which my face could not be seen. I left the 
house, on Maundy Thursday, at nine o'clock in 
the evening, and set out towards the cathedral to 
worship Christ in his tomb. ‘The church was 
filled with people, who, in profound silence, their 
hands joined and eyes downcast, uttered their 
prayers before the altar on which they had placed 
the victim. The altar alone was lighted by a vast 
number of large flambeaux, but the rest of the 
edifice was dark. I remained hid behind a pillar. 
I addressed my vows to the Saviour of the world, 
and prayed to Him to watch over those who had 
no hope but in his mercy and power. 

‘*In turning to go out I was seized with a violent 
desire to see the chapel in which I had been in- 
terred. As it was not far, I directed my steps to- 
wards it. What a sight offered itself to my view! 
I recognized, by the dull light which came to the 
chapel, my father and mother at the foot of my 
tomb, and my husband, Heraldi, clad in mourning, 
weeping, and standing near my father, who ap- 
peared buried in profound meditation. My mother 
was near the grate which separated the chapel from 
the lower part, where she prayed and wept. I 
could hardly restrain my cry. I rushed involun- 
tarily towards her, and stopped myself at the grate. 
My mother did not hear me; she was too much 
occupied. I regarded her a long time in tears, 
when, all of a sudden, 1 saw her lean forward, 
open the grate, and, throwing herself on the 
ground, heard her pronounce the name of Valerie, 
her sweet lips pressing the while on the marble 
of my grave. I was no longer mistress of myself. 
I fastened my lips on her hand, and my tears gush- 
ed forth. By this movement the veil which cover- 
ed my head became deranged. I was not aware 
of it. My mother, in surprise, raised herself, look- 
ed at me, and recognized herchild. She uttereda 
cry in calling me, and held her arms towards me 
through the bars. My father and his frightened 
son-in-law recognized me also, My father remain- 
ed immovable. Heraldi advanced, opened the 
grate. I tried to fly, but the crowd prevented me. 
Heraldi approached me; he had already extended 
his hand to seize my garment. I had been lost, 
if, in that moment, love had not inspired me. 
‘Stop!’ said I to him, in a voice which I forced 
myself to render terrible. ‘ Forbear, at least, after 
death, the wretched being whom you betrayed in 
life!—thou whom alone I accuse of my death! 
Weep—weep, for thy crime, and labour to appease 
the wrath of heaven!’ ‘These words were heard 
by Heraldi with a terror which deprived him of all 
power of speech or movement. I availed myself 
of his alarm and indecision, and, wrapping my 
cloak around me, I walked away with a tranquil 
step to the door of the church. The people made 
way for me. I went forth, increased my speed, 
No one 


and soon reached the house of Octavius. 
had dared to follow me. 

‘*The next day nothing else was spoken of in 
Florence but the ghost which they had seen in 
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the cathedral. They had no doubt of the truth— 
thousands had recognized me. Many swore that, 
having repulsed with my hand my husband, who 
had followed me, my five fingers had left five marks 
upon him which burned like fire. Others asserted 
that Heraldi had murdered me, and that I now re- 
turned to earth in pursuit of justice. He was de- 
nounced as the murderer of his wife. The people 
murmured against him, followed him with insult, 
and threw stones at him so that his life was in 
danger. 

‘* Happily, the courier soon returned, bringing 
the order of the holy father which rendered our 
marriage null, as it was procured by fraud. The 
grand-duke had it now in his power to help my 
lover, and sending for the elder Orsini, they formed 
their plans together. ‘The next morning I went 
with Octavius and his father to the palace. The 
prince overwhelmed us with kindness, and when 
it was announced to him that my father and mother, 
with Heraldi, had come to receive his orders, he 
made us pass into a closet where we could observe 
the interview. 

‘** Strange things have happened, sir,’ said the 
grand-duke to my father, ‘from your marrying 
your daughter to a man whom she could not love. 
Your repentance and the tears which I see in your 
eyes render your excuses unnecessary. Her death 
has broken these fatal bonds, and if, by a miracle, 
as the people believe, your daughter has returned 
to life, this marriage shall be null. Here is the 
order of the holy father that it be so. I go to 
make it public. Choose, then, Count Heraldi, 
whether you will continue a process so dishonour- 
able, or sign, in my hands, a renunciation of your 
fancied rights, and depart on the morrow for Vi- 
enna. My good wishes will follow you, and you 
may leave in peace my capital, to which you have 
brought so much misery and trouble.’ 


‘** Heraldi did not delay to answer. He made 
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his renunciation in the terms dictated by the grand- 
duke; then taking leave of his imperial highness 
he left Florence immediately. 

‘** This is not all,’ said the duke to my father. 
‘ Your daughter still lives.’ 

‘** A cry from my mother interrupted him. 

*** You cherish her, but your daughter cannot 
live happily unless she becomes the wife of the 
young Orsini. It was he who rescued her from 
the tomb; it is in his house that she abides. The 
remembrance, the paternal love, the honour of 
Valerie, all impose on you the necessity of con- 
senting to this marriage. Even if my prayer be 
not enough, I demand of you Valerie for Octavius. 
He is worthy; he is known to merit the esteem 
and friendship of Laudhon. Approve, then, of this 
union, and I promise you a regiment for your son- 
in-law, and will even obtain for you from Maria 
Theresa the order of knighthood.’ 

‘* My father answered that he gave his consent 
without hesitation. My mother, bathed in tears, 
asked to see her daughter. I had not the power 
to stay longer, but opened the door and threw my- 
self into her arms. I thought she would have died 
of joy. The feeling of my father was also great. 
He pressed me to his heart, asked forgiveness for 
his harshness, and bestowed his caresses on the 
young Octavius as well as the elder Orsini. 

** We fell at the feet of the duke, but could not 
find words to return our thanks. My marriage, 
which took place in his palace, was not delayed. 
Since that moment I have not ceased to occupy 
myself in giving pleasure to the husband whom I 
adore, to the venerable Orsini who loves me as a 
daughter, to my father who shows me many ten- 
dernesses, and to my worthy mother who yet lives 
to love me. I pass my days peaceably, blessed 
with friendship, gratitude and affection, and I 
thank Heaven for having suffered me to die for a 


little time that I might live always happy.”’ 
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LINES SENT WITH A ROSE TO A LADY. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Sort hidden in this little rose 
A secret dwells, 

Sweet as the honey-dew tha fills 
Its treasure-cells. 


Behold what blushes mantle here 
Beneath thine eye! 

How fragrant is the breath it yields 
Thy tender sigh! 


Press, press to thy red lips its leaves— 
Than they less sweet— 

And something like an answering kiss 
Thine own shal! greet. 


For things so charming never are 
Together twined, 

But each receives the joy that thrills 
The other’s mind. 


And in this little rose there lives 
A thought from me, 

Which shall, if such thy gentle wish, 
Imparted be. 


Imparted when thine eyes peruse 
Its blushing seal, 

And when its grateful perfumes o’er 
Thy senses steal. 


A simpler, purer gift, dear maid, 
I could not send; 

True—its bright leaves may droop and fade ; 
lis life may end. 


But still those leaves, though pale and sere, 
A love shall tell, 

Deep as the prayer I breathe for thee 
In this farewell! 

















OLD TRUTH AND THE TROUT-FISHER. 


A COUNTRY 


BY MRS. A. 


PART II. 


ONOUR and success to 
Mrs. Rodney's educational 
system, and may it go forth 
into the world—that is, if it 
again produce anything so 
charming as her grand- 
daughter. The mind of Ma- 
rian is the very one to have 
been turned loose, after a 
thorough drilling in Webster's Spelling- 
book and Murray's Grammar; acute, 
methodical and concentrative, in a mea- 
sure unusual to that of her sex, it is of 
an order in the highest degree adapted 
to self-culture, and she is variedly and thoroughly 
well-informed. Her grandfather’s library has been 
her school—with the sterling historians, the classic 
essayists, the fascinating travelers of the last cen- 
tury for her masters. And then of the glorious 
book of nature, about which we hear so much and 
know so little, she has been a never-tiring student 
from her early chiidhood. Though she has never 
been taught scientifically to dissect a flower, nor to 
impale a beetle, nor to stuff a ¢wallow, her know- 
ledge of the various branches of natural history, 
gathered from field and wood and stream, would 
fill volumes. Her language, too, is singularly 
pure and expressive, as, indeed, it could hardly fail 
to be with such models. ‘To take a stroll with 
her, and hear her discourse unrestrainedly of the 
** painted populace’’ springing up around our feet, 
and of the habits and characteristics of the animate 
world in some woodland range, is almost as edifying 
as an hour with old John Evelyn or the pleasant 
sage of Selbourne; and, adding to the charm of her 
lore, which is the poetry of her intellect, that of 
her sweet voice, her buoyant and graceful move- 
ments, and her bright smiles, there is no telling 
how much more bewitching it is. 

“In character she is a delightful combination 
of the woman and the child—the woman in her 
hours of thought or employment; active, diligent 
and self-relying; and in relaxation, the joyous, 
careless, impulsive child. There is nothing of 
girlhood about her—that is, cultivated girlhood, 
with its restless romance, its day-visions of a future 
peopled with ever-changing shadows. This is 
partly owing to seclusion from what would be 
considered suitable companionship, but still more 
to the accidental restrictions of her reading. Of 
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fiction, besides that of Robinson Crusoe, she ac- 
tually knows nothing, excepting, indeed, ‘ Grandi- 
son,’ as I told you before, and that, in its ponder- 
ous nine volumes, has annoyed her as a task- book. 

** But I am now beginning to awaken in her a 
new sense, a love for written poetry, of which she 
knows still less, if possible, for she has seen none 
of it in Pope, and her grandmother has kept her 
from Shakspeare as a very naughty book. Some- 
times I read or recite passages to her from my 
pocket friends; and then to see her cheek flush 
deeper and deeper, and her eyes dilate fuller and 
fuller, until the long lashes rest upon the wide arch 
of her beautifully penciled brow—again, there is 
no telling how bewitching it is!"’ 

So much for your descriptive powers, Mr. 
Charles Russel. Pardon us for saying that you 
are somewhat grandiloquent, considering that your 
theme is but a recluse girl of seventeen. So, no 
doubt, thought the friend to whom all this was ad- 
dressed ; but he made allowance for your being but 
two-and-twenty yourself, and over head and ears 
in love, and equally charitable, we hope, will be 
our readers. 

Our young angler had been but three or four 
weeks making these discoveries, though, indeed, 
during that time he had been so intent upon them 
as almost to have forgotten his proper vocation. 
It may be questioned whether Mrs. Rodney, in 
according the intercourse which thus resulted, did 
not act at variance with her usual vigilance. Per- 
haps so; but the old lady still retained enough of 
the frailty of womanhood to be influenced by an 
exterior of manly beauty; and, besides, the young 
stranger was so innocently gay in his mauners, 
and so frank and reverential towards herself, that 
even had it appeared proper, she could not have 
found in her heart the severity to object to bis 
visits. ‘Then she had no fear for Marian, for had 
she not given her the immaculate Harriet Byron 
for a model? On the contrary, she thought the 
society of a discreet young gentleman might prove 
beneficial ; it might have a restraining effect upon 
her exuberant spirits at times when they could not 
have been repressed, even by the buckram of the 
Grandison suit. 

These visits had at length become daily, and 
familiar accordingly, when, one sultry July after- 
noon, Russel threw himself on a huge leathern 
settee in the hall, declaring that the water was too 
warm for angling, the woods too warm for walking, 
and that there was no comfort anywhere but just 
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within those thick stone walls, nor in anything 
but in watching Marian at her work—making up 
a pile of her grandmother’s caps, which looked 
like a cloud of cool mist or a heap of new-fallen 
snow. But it was not quite comfortable to Marian 
to have a pair of great laughing eyes gazing at her, 
and rising from her seat, she remarked—*‘ Perhaps 
I can find you some better employment. You are 
fond of looking over grandmamma’s odd relics, 
and this morning I accidentally discovered a draw- 
erfull of old engravings which I had never seen 
before. Perhaps you can find something to amuse 
you among them.”’ 

She opened a drawer in Archy’s bookcase, and 
then returned to her work. 

‘‘A treasure—a treasure!’’ exclaimed Russel. 
‘*A whole set of original Hogarth prints. And 
you never saw these before, Marian ?”’ 

Their intimacy had advanced to that. 

** Never; and I should not have known their 
value if I had. I have seen so few pictures that I 
do not know how to appreciate them when I hap- 
pen to meet with them.”’ 

Russel turned over the collection, laughing, ex- 
claiming and admiring with the delight of a con- 
noisseur, and, at length, bringing forward one of the 
prints, he remarked—‘“‘ It is too bad to have this 
concealed in a drawer;—where it could be under- 
stood it would be worth its extent in guineas. 
Some of the others, the fastidiousness of modern 
taste would not approve as ornaments, but it is in- 
justice to this not to have it framed. With your 
permission I will send to the city and order a frame 
for it.’ 

‘*No; that would be unnecessary,”’ returned 
Marian; ‘‘I can let you have the frame of my 
mourning: piece, since you seem so anxious to have 
it exhibited. I suppose grandmamma will not 
object; as the print was the property of my grand- 
father, she ought to value it more than that juvenile 
absurdity of mine. Will you hand it down to me? 
The frame seems to be of the proper size, and may 
suit the print, though grandma often laments that 
it is neither large nor showy enough for my grand 
effort.’’ 

‘**T have so longed to get this thing out of the 
way,’’ continued Marian, whilst she was unframing 
her embroidery. ‘‘I would have taken it down long 
ago, only that I had nothing to hang in its place, 
and I know that it would have annoyed grandmam- 
ma to see one of the panels vacant. Just look at 
that figure, the one in the red and white dress, 
holding up her skirt so carefully off the grass, 
though she is weeping so violently! And look 
at that wreath, encircling my grandfather's name, 
—could anything be more like a hoop with a poppy 
tied on it hereand there? And the foliage of those 
willows—it always reminds me of inverted bunches 
of asparagus !"’ 

With one of her own gleeful laughs, in which 
Russel joined, she held up her work for a moment 
after she had ripped it from the pasteboard on 
which it was basted, and then folding it she threw 
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it into the drawer among the prints. She then re- 
turned to the hall, leaving her accomplice to frame 
the engraving at his leisure. 

The first duty of Mrs. Rodney on coming down 
stairs in the morning had generally been to unclose 
the windows for the ventilation of the drawing- 
room. This she did, according to custom, on the 
day following the important transposition, and, 
looking round to see that the sun was not striking 
upon the mourning-piece to bedim the brilliancy 
of its red and green, to her imperfect sight they 
seemed to have faded quite away. She hurried 
across the room, and a loud exclamation from here 
drew Marian in from the porch. 

**See there—there, child!’’ said the old lady, 
pointing emphatically forward. ‘‘ Did you know 
anything of that? Can you tell what has gone 
with your embroidery-piece ?”” 

‘* Yes, grandmamma; it is only put away,”’ re- 
plied Marian. ‘‘ Mr. Russel and I took it out of 
the frame yesterday, and put that print in its place 
as a substitute.’’ 

‘*A substitute for your beautiful satin embroid- 
ery-piece !’’ ejaculated the old lady, dropping into 
a chair and covering her eyes with her hands. 
** Your own work, that you spent almost a whole 
year at, and that was so much expense to me! 
The mourning-piece, too, sacred to the memory 
of your dear departed grandfather. Oh, Marian, 
Marian !’’ and she burst into tears. 

Marian now began to understand the extent of 
the enormity. ‘‘ Forgive me, dear grandmamma,”’ 
she returned, throwing her arms around her neck. 
‘*T will restore it if you choose; but I had be- 
come dissatisfied with it, and Mr. Russel told me 
that the engraving was very valuable F 

‘* And who taught you to be dissatisfied with 
it?’’ interrupted Mrs. Rodney. ‘‘I never heard 
of that before. And to put that nasty, low paper 
picture in its place! How did you find it? How 
did you dare to open the drawer ?”’ 

**T unlocked it to get at the one above, which I 
wished to open and could not draw out readily.”’ 

**Child—child, rather than you should have 
dove this, | would have destroyed the whole set of 
them, though they did belong to your lamented 
grandfather—low pictures of topers and gamblers 
and chicken-fighters! And that wicked young 
man, to tempt you to it; to abuse my hospitality 
by teaching you to despise your own beautiful 
handiwork! He shall never enter my door again.”’ 

In vain Marian endeavoured to exculpate their 
visitor. The only concession she could gain was 
that she might herself convey to him a notice of 
her grandmother's displeasure and prohibition of 
his return. This she did kindly, and with a full 
explanation, in a note, hoping soon again to send 
him a recall. 

Day after day passed without any mollification 
on the part of the old lady, and Russel did not 
return. Marian ceased to defend him, and even 
to pronounce his name, from the natural fear that 
what so weighed upon her mind would hang heavily 
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upon her tongue. She thought and thought about 
him, and then thought it strange that she did so, 
until she had no time for thinking about anything 
else. Her grandmother noticed that a change had 
come over her, since she no longer had provoca- 
tion to give her the regular Grandison lessons. 
This, in one way, was a pity, as she might have 
learned from Clementina what was the matter 
with herself, poor girl! 

Marian had a secondary cause for uneasiness, 
arising out of the first. She had removed the en- 
graving from the frame immediately after its dis- 
covery, but had not been able to restore the mourn- 
ing-piece. She remembered distinctly where she 
had left it, but there it was no longer. She was 
at length obliged to confess its disappearance to 
her grandmother, and the indignation of the old 
lady was quadrupled. She at once laid on Russel 
the charge of its abduction, and dispatched Archy 
to him with a pointed message, requesting to know 
if he could give any information concerning it. 
The reply was, that Mr. Russel would answer the 
question in person if allowed permission to see 
Miss Rodney, but not otherwise. On this con- 
sideration, a little coaxing from Marian would have 
obtained the boon, but she did not attempt it. The 
very person to whom, a fortnight ago, she had given 
her most cordial smiles, and from whom she had 
parted with a light heart, she would now have 
trembled tomeet. ‘‘ He might think she had been 
anxious to see him; that she had eagerly availed 
herself of the excuse,’’ and so forth—all of which 
things young ladies of proper experience can well 
understand. 

The true explanation with regard to the missing 
article was that Russel had accidentally let fall his 
white silk handkerchief upon it in the drawer, and 
in taking it up again, had conveyed unconsciously 
the mourning-piece with it into his pocket. 

On the evening following his unsuccessful mis- 
sion, Old Truth was hurrying at his usual rapid 
pace out of the lawn gate, when, on pausing to 
close it behind him, he observed Marian advancing 
slowly down one of the walks. He turned back, 
and entering a little summer-house, beckoned her 
to approach. 

**See here, Mally,’’ said he, when she had 
complied; ‘‘I’ve wanted all day to have a talk 
with you, but couldn’t get a chance for the old 
madam, and I don’t want her to know anything 
about what I’m agoing to tell you, for it would 
make her oneasy, and old people had best be kep’ 
quiet. It was an oncommon ugly trick for that 
chap to hook your mourning-piece, wasn’t it ?— 
for it wouldn’t take ten lawyers to find out that it 
was him. But it’s curious what on ‘arth he intends 
to do with it.’’ 

** Oh, if it was he,’’ returned Marian, trying to 
look unconcerned, ‘‘ he might have done it for a 
joke; or if he really designed to keep it, it might 
have been just for—for friendship’s sake. Now 
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that I think of it, my schoolmates used to beg 
pieces of work of their friends for keepsakes.”’ 
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‘* But not their grandfathers’ monuments, Mally ; 
—no, no; not big, satin, costly pieces like that. 
I'll tell you what it is—between you and me,”’ 
—coming close and whispering mysteriously,— 
‘* there’s something wrong about that young man.”’ 

Marian started. ‘‘ What do you mean, Archy ?’’ 
That’s what I’m a coming at. I knowed it 
this long time, but I didn’t think worth while to 
say anything, because Mis’ Rodney's so ‘cute that 
I reckoned she'd find out herself. The very first 
day I fell in with him, he confessed he was not 
exactly what he seemed to be, and that he had 
something on his mind he didn’t want to be found 
out; but though I’ve met him every day since 
a’most, and pumped him hard, and tried to come 
round him as cunning as a trout, he won't let a 
word more out. I tried him yesterday, and the 
d:y before, and the day before that—for though he 
was ordered off, he’s always a scouting around. 
You might have seen him yourself if you had been 
hopping about as peart as you used to be. Don’t 
know what he wants—though maybe to get ano- 
ther grand satin piece. Well, at last I’ve begun 
to see into him. Did he ever tell you that he was 
in the Ingies, Mally ?’’ 

** Yes, certainly, Archy.”’ 

‘* And what did he say he was a doing there ?”’ 

‘‘He said he went to look after an estate, of 
which he and his uncle were joint heirs.’’ 

‘« Hum ;—he never told me so; but he said that 
secret of his’n was connected with the Ingies. | 
Did he say anything to you about pirates, Mally ¢”’ 

** Never.’’ 

‘* Well, if I hate anything worse than the tories 
your grandfather used to tell about, it’s pirates. I 
always heard that half the people a’most in the 
Ingits belonged to them, and that half that went 
there fell into their work quite nat’rally. Now 
this chap makes very light of all that, says they're 
not nigh as many as people think, and not nigh as 
bad, and, for all that, he can tell some of the ugli- 
est pirate stories I ever listened to. So, putting 
that and that together, why, I think what I think.”’ 

‘“Oh, come, come, Archy; you go too far,’’ 
said Marian, smiling and looking much relieved. 

‘* Just stop, Mally, I ain’t done yet; I’ve got 
something to show you;’’ and he proceeded to 
open a box and take out a new volume which had 
been carefully concealed therein. ‘* Look here— 
look at the name of it printed on the back, ‘ The 
Pirate’s Own Book,’ that he gave me and told me 
to read it—a nice gift to bestow on an honest man. 
I guess he wanted to let me into the tricks of the 
trade; but I never opened it—not I; I'd scorn to 
do it. I just thought I'd take it and keep it for 
proof. Come, Mally, it’s too serious to laugh at, 
and, besides, I’ve got on a clearer track still. Did 
you know there was counterfeit money agoing 
about ?”’ 

Marian looked more grave and answered in the 
negative. 

‘* Well, there is—not bank notes, but silver, 
sham silver half dollars. Here’s seven of them,’’ 
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taking from his bosom a rag in which was tied 
some coin. ‘* Listen to the clink—there, and 
there, and there,’’ dropping the pieces one after 
another on the table. ‘* Here’s seven of "em, not 
worth a copper, and I got them all from him. 
Yes, you may well open your eyes. And Sam 
Dimpsey, he got one from him for mending his 
boot that he tore in a gunning scrape, and Abel 
Riggs, he got two from him in the store for powder 
and shot and such like. Dan Potts, the constable, 
told me about it this morning, and I thought I'd 
just look over my pieces that he gave me to buy a 
linen blouse for him when I went to town with 
the wagon. Well, we tried them, Dan and me, 
and behold seven of them were sham. Why, 
blame the thing, Mally, what's the matter with 
you? You're getting as white as a table-cloth! 
Consarn it, what have I been doing? ‘The chap 
hasn't railly been a courting of you, has he, that 
you feel bad about him ?—-though if it waea't that 
he’s an onsartain character, he’s as nice a youngster 
as you d see in a day's ridv». Haw—pho—no; I 
see you don't care about hin:, now you're a-laugh- 
ing agin! Gals is such queer things. You little 
toad you, how you scared me. But you'd better 
rub your cheeks with one of them green peaches 
to make them red agin, or the old lady might think 
something was ailing of you and give you a drink 
of boneset tea;’’ and chuckling with satisfaction to 
be relieved from his sudden apprehensions, Archy 
went on his way. 

Altogether unconscious of being an object of 
suspicion, Russel, that morning, had set off on an 
excursion to a neighbouring mountain, taking for 
his guide a tributary of our famous trout-stream. 
Since his exile from Marian he had betaken him- 
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self with more diligence to the angle, and also to 
making explorations of the surrounding country. 
On this occasion he had wandered so far that he 
was overtaken by night at a distance of several 
miles from the village. Striking into what he 
presumed would be a shorter and safer course than 
the windings of the stream, he found himself in a 
thick woods, and, after a few turnings, fell into the 
unpleasant state of bewilderment not unusual to 
the nightfaring stranger. There was no moon, 
nor even a visible star, for, unfortunately, the sky 
had become overcast after sunset, and the descent 
of the ground was the only security he had that 
he was not retracing his steps to the wild fastnesses 
which he had visited. Giving himself up to cir- 
cumstances, he walked on for an hour or two, when 
a faint sound, as of some instrument of metal, 
reached his ear, and he suddenly came upon an 
open space. He turned towards the direction 
whence the noise seemed to proceed, and saw a 
glimmering light twinkling through what appeared 
to be very small chinks in adwelling. He hasten- 
ed towards it, and his eyes, accustomed to the 
darkness, could distinguish a low, but extensive 
building, from one end of which the light was 
emitted. ‘To that part he accordingly was attract- 
ed, but in vain he sought a dvor. He stopped to 
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listen, but could hear no sound except the occa- 
sional ringing stroke which had drawn him thither, 
At length he passed his hand over the lighted 
crannies, and found them to be the interstices be- 
tween the rough boards with which the windows 
were closed. On these he rapped, and then all 
was silent. He thumped more loudly, and the 
light disappeared as if suddenly extinguished. In 
vain he repented his efforts ; they were not answer- 
ed, and he was obliged to resume his random 
walk. As he groped his way along the wall, the 
state of a range of apertures, evidently designed 
for windows, but without either sash or shutter, 
proved to him that the structure, whatever it might 
be, was not inhabited 

His progress now was without difficulty, for, on 
leaving the building, he had casually stepped into 
a beaten though narrow path. This he followed 
at a quick pace fur a few minutes, when he dis- 
covered that it was already occupied by a figure, 
apparently that of a man, a few yards ahead of him. 
On approaching, he offered a civil salutation, which 
was gruffly and concisely answered, and he was 
about to make some inquiries as to his locality, 
when he caught the gleam of lights from a distance, 
and knew they were those of Mrs. Rodney’s man- 
sion. Independent now of any instructions, he 
hastened on, and in due time he arrived at the 
village. This adventure, in a vicinity the noe 
of-fact dullness of whose inhabitants would have 
precluded all suspicion of contraband practices, 
appeared to him somewhat remarkable, and re- 
fraining from alluding to it after he had reached 
his lodgings, he determined that the next day he 
would revisit the scene. 

The following morning, on preparing to leave 
his chamber, our hero found his door locked from 
the outside. It was immediately opened at his 
call, but on stepping out, a stout fellow, who had 
been standing near it, with a cudgel on his shoul- 
der like a sentry on guard, seized him by the arm 
and claimed him as a prisoner. Much astonished, 
Russel shook him off, but the idea struck him that 
it might be some piece of rustic jocularity, and he 
good-humouredly begged permission to eat his 
breakfast before he submitted himself to legal au- 
thority. 

It was accorded; and whilst at his meal, the 
grim vigilance of his captor, and the whispers of 
various groups of starers in the windows and doors, 
suggested to him that there might be some peculi- 
arity in his position which he did not understand, 
and with much more curiosity than alarm, he de- 
manded to know the cause of his apprehension. 
He was still more mystified to hear that it was 
**for making and passing sham money.”’ 

‘* And you are the constable, I suppose ?’’ said 
Russel. 

‘* That I just am,’’ was the answer. 

‘*And you wish me to go with you to the 
squires, is that it?’’ And forthwith he went, at- 
tended by nearly the whole male population of the 
village. 
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Ensconced behind a voluminous ‘“‘ Digest’’ of ; 


the state laws, and a pewter inkstand which would 
have held at least a pint, the man of office was 
seated at his desk, in severe expectancy, with a 
new made pen behind his ear. As many of the 
crowd entered as could pack themselves into the 
room, while half-a-dozen female heads were per- 
ceptible peeping through a square opening cut out 
of a partition wall—an ingenious contrivance, by 
which, in winter, a huge stove was made to dis- 
tribute its favours equally between two apartments. 

In answer to Russel’s question as to who was 
his accuser, the constable himself stepped forth, 
and to him the squire remarked—‘‘ As I never 
had a criminal case afore, I don’t rightly know 
how to go to work, but I guess you had better be 
sworn.”’ 

‘*T beg pardon, sir,’’ interrupted Russel; ‘‘ you 
should recollect that to administer an oath is a 
matter of much solemnity, and in the present case 
When I have heard the 


necessary. 
charges, all, no doubt, be able to answer them 
satisfactorily ut farther formality. Now for 


” 


them, Master A 
‘His name is Diy Pots,” interposed the 
squire. 

‘* Well, then,’’ commenced the accuser, ‘I 


want you to tell, by the jingle of these here half | 


dollars, if they’re made of silver or not?’’ throwing 
a couple of pieces upon the desk. 

‘* Without pretending to decide by the jingle,”’ 
said Russel, ‘‘ 1 should, after examining their ap- 
pearance, say that they were not silver.’’ 

‘* Well, I can prove by Abel Riggs here, that 
them’s the very two you guv’ him in the store for 
groceries—that is, for powder and shot and such 
like.”’ 

‘* Yes, they are,’’ said the storekeeper’s assist- 
ant, very glibly—he was but a boy, and having 
never been in any law business before, was anxious 
to distinguish himself; ‘‘them’s the very two he 
gi’me; I know it, ’cause we don’t take in specie 
any more, only butter and eggs and shinplasters. 
I had them put away, and when this fuss got up, 
I made scratches on ’em.”’ 

‘* And this one,”’ said the constable, producing 
another, ‘‘ you guv to Sam Dimpsey for mending 
the slit in that boot; and I can prove that I saw 
seven of ’em that you guv to Archy Brown—old 
Archy, at widow Rodney’s.”’ 

**I acknowledge,’’ said Russel, beginning to 
see through the case, ‘‘that I did give the sums 
specified to those personages, but I certainly sup- 
posed in good money. I am willing to admit that, 
as far as my judgment goes, the coin is spurious, 
and your next question will be how it came into 
my possession. Here, landlord, I shall want your 
evidence. You remember a traveling trader, a 


pedier, stopping at your house in the beginning of | 
the week ?”’ 
He was answered in the affirmative. 
‘* And that I had a bank note—a ten dollar note 
—changed by him? 
22* 


Very well. I desired’’— 





turning to the squire—‘‘to receive specie for it, 
and my landlord here being unable to accommo- 
date me, I offered it to the pedler, presuming that, 
from his line of business, he would be able to 
change it as I wished. To secure the favour I 
proposed making a purchase, and bought a book, 
the only one he had, which I immediately present- 
ed to the said Archy Brown. To the same person 
I also entrusted a small sum to be paid in the 
market town, and quite probably there were seven 
of the worthless pieces among it. It is also likely 
that I gave some of them to my landlord, though 
he has said nothing about it.’’ 

The landlord admitted that he had given him 
three pieces, but that, as he liked to be on good 
terms with his customers, he had not spoken of it. 

‘* Now, please to add up the amount, Mr. Jus- 
tice,’ pursued Russel, ‘‘ and then we'll examine 
my purse. Here are three pieces more, and the 
remainder of its contents are in small coin, which 
is incontestably good. That I received a number 
of small pieces from the pedler I can also prove.’’ 

The squire agreed that it was a straight story, 
and decided that as he was cleared of passitig it 
wilfully, he must also be considered clear of the 
coining. 

The accuser, however, was not to be put off so 
easily, but stated that yesterday he had been over 
the hills, telling sundry Johns and Jacobs that if 
they didn’t pay sundry sums they'd g ed, when 
he was belated, and had to come route old 
Folly at the mineral spring, nigh to old widow, 
Rodney’s, for a short cut; that when heggot there 
he heard a noise and saw a light among th®.walls, 
and when he knocked to find out what it was that 
was going on, the light was blowed out. He come 
away, but as it was his commission to see that 
there was nothing wrong going on in the town- 
ship, he stopped a piece off to watch. Then the 
light was lighted agin, then blowed out agin, and 
in a couple of minutes this young chap come up 
to him; he couldn’t see his face, but he knowed it 
was him by the smart creak of his boots, and by 
his voice when he spoke. But to make sure of it, 
he had followed softly behind him and saw him 
going into the tavern. 

Russel, in turn, related his adventure, and ex- 
pressing his curiosity to have the building ex- 
amined, offered to go with any detachment that 
might be sent for the purpose, even if it should be 
in their official custody. 

“*T reckon I ought to send a sarch-warrant,’’ 
said the justice ; and the paper being produced, the 
constable, in whom was concentered the whole 
civil force, set off, accompanied by Russel and a 
large portion of the gaping multitude. 

When they had reached the ruin—for such it 
was—the constable proceeded to the end in which 
the light had appeared, and made the discovery 
that a portion of it had been partitioned from the 
remainder by a range of rough slabs, which were 
concealed from observation by large heaps of 
brushwood. After some scrutiny a dvor was 
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found, and as it appeared to be locked, prepara- 
tions were made to force it, when suddenly it was 
drawn back from the inside, and to the astonish- 
ment of all, and not the least to that of our hero, 
holding it in his hand, stood Old Truth. 

When the general exclamation allowed him to 
be heard, the constable remarked, magisterially— 
**Tt seems mighty queer, Archy Brown, that you 
should go for to lock yourself up among these bare 
walls. I've got a sarch-warrant here, and I’m 
a-going to root the old consarn up from post to 
pillar.”’ 

‘* And what are you a-going to root for?’’ asked 
Archy, in high indignation. 

‘* For pewter money.”’ 

‘*Then sarch till you're tired,’’ flinging back 
the door and displaying a room lighted from above 
and filled with a collection of apparently newly- 
made household furniture. ‘‘ It’s a pretty story 
a man can’t fix up a place in an empty building to 
do his work in peace and quietness, without having 
sarch-warrants coming after him! It's all your 
doings, Dan Potts. Ever since you got to be con- 
stable you've been a-prowling about the country to 
try to get people to go to law. Why, I’ve been 
working here off and on this two or three year, 
and nobody ever asked before even why the win- 
ders were boarded up. Now look for pewter 
money as fast as you can.”’ 

Even the constable looked somewhat disconcert- 
ed at this outbreak, and Archy continued—‘‘ Now 
just gape about, all of you, till you're satisfied, and 
then your tongues will get to rest the sooner. All 
these here things is an outfit I've been making for 
our Mally—that is, for Miss Marian Rodney, 
aginst she wants to go to housekeeping. I guess 
none of you ever sot eyes on such things before. 
There's a high-post cherry bedstead, with creeping 
vines carved on the posts; and there’s a low-post 
walnut bedstead, with a basket of pine-apples and 
mushmillions carved on the headboard. And 
there's a cherry dining-table, and a cherry break- 
fast-table, and an oak tea-table, like the old con- 
tinental one Mis’ Rodney has, only this ain’t so 
big and can stand spread out in the middle of the 
floor, like some I seen in town. Better not look 
under it when you’re sarching for pewter money, 
or the lion might bite you! Maybe you'd better 
look under that settee and them big chairs with 
the rush seats that I wove myself. I reckon you 
never see anything like them'll be when they get 
on the cushions and the flowered calico curtains 
that Mally’ll put on them. Don't forget to look 
sharp in that bureau, and in that book-case I made 
like her grandfather's, oniy this eagle has some 
flowers in his claws and more stars on the flag.” 

The examination had been discontinued, but 
Archy kept on in a tone of irony—** Now, sup- 
posing you go to the other side? Do you see 
any money there? Look in them baskets. 
There's bread-baskets and clothes baskets, and 
work-baskets and kivered carrying-baskets ; and 
there's wash tubs and a dough-chist, and a rolling- 
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pin and a big kitchen-table, with drawers in it; 
and there's clothes’-horses and quilting-frames, 
and a churn and knife-boxes. Haw! haw !—there’s 
lots Df things and not a bit of money among ‘em. 
Now you may go, for I reckon you've seen enough 
and I may as well shut up shop. I thought I'd get 
the outfit done without having everybody's tongue 
a-running about it. Even Mally herself knowed 
nothing about it, and it’s a blame putty piece of 
business to have it turned over by Dan Potts with 
his sarch-warrant.”’ 

The company now withdrew, and Russel was 
allowed to remain behind without opposition. Old 
Truth looked at him sharply, and asked—‘‘ What 
brought you here, youngster, with all that rag- 
tag?’’ He carefully locked the door and advanced 
with our hero up the path. 

Russel gave a circumstantial account of the 
scene in which he had just been chief actor, and 
was listened to with intense interest. Archy, how- 
ever, only replied with a protracted ‘‘ Hum?’ and 
then asked—‘‘ But about that bookg#*¥ ou just 
bought it of that rascally pedler?. “ft wasn’t your 
own, then—belonging to your on trade ?”’ 

Russel looked at him a moment in surprise, and 
then burst into a langh. ‘‘1] give you my word,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ I never saw it before. I merely bought 
it for your entertainment.”’ 

**Then,’’ said Archy. with a brightened counte- 
nance, ‘‘you're cleared of two oncommon ugly 
things. I’m sorry I've been a-telling Mally such 
a blame bad tale about you. I shouldn't wonder 
if she’d never speak to you agin. It youd tell 
me that secret, though, and about hooking the 
mourning-piece, I don’t know but what | might 
speak a good word for you yet.”’ 

They were now in sight of the lawn, and in it, 
near the stone-fence, appeared Marian. Archy 
quickened his pace almost to running, and called 
out to her—‘‘ Ho, Mally, I was wrong about this 
chap, here—just wait a minute, and I'll tell you 
all about it. He ain’t a pirate nor a money-coiner 
neither—though that’s not saying he mayn’t be 
something bad, for he hasn't told me the secret 
yet. You needn't laugh, mister, for as long as 
you won’t tell me, I'll think just what I please.”’ 

There was now no retreat for Marian, and in 
much trepidation she awaited their approach. 
When they had reached the fence, Archy gave the 
outlines of the ‘‘ coining scrape,’’ leaving Russel 
to fill it up, without, however, inviting him to enter 
the gate. As he passed through it himself to go to 
work in the lawn, he called to him—‘‘ Now you've 
got a chance, you'd better tell that secret of yourn 
to Mally. The longer people keep things on their 
mind the harder-hearted they get.”’ 

“‘Ah, that secret!’’ said Russel, shaking his 
head mysteriously at him; and to Marian he con- 
tinned—‘‘I have an explanation with regard to 
the mourning-piece, which, I think, will satisfy 
your grandmother. Will you allow me to come 
in?” 

He was admitfed, but he could still perceive 
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something of constraint in the manner of Marian, 
and he remarked—‘‘ I have learned from Archy of 
the attacks he has been making upon my character 
for your benefit, and I perceive that I have not yet 
removed their effects. Perhaps in my further de- 
fence I shall have to reveal the monstrous secret.”’ 
He beckoned to Old Truth, who was working at 
a little distance, and with an evident inclination to 
laugh, though with a heightened colour, he bade 
him prepare himself for the secret which he had 
so long withheld. He then stepped into the sum- 
mer -houses and instantly returned with his head 
divested of its flowing ringlets and their place 
somewhat scantily supplied with a crop of short, 
close curls. 

Archy started back and opened his eyes to 
their full extent. ‘‘It took you a blame short 
time to cut off all them top-locks, I must say !’’ 
exclaimed he. 

‘*There lies the whole secret on the summer- 
house table,’’ said Russel; ‘‘nothing more nor 
less than a wig!”’ 

‘* And you got it in the West Ingies?”’ inter- 
rupted Archy, slapping his hands together and 
hastening to take a view of it. 

‘Even so. Whilst there I was attacked with 
one of the fevers of the climate, by which my life 
was endangered, though it resulted in nothing 
worse than the debility that brought me into this 
region and in the loss of my hair, for which [ was 
obliged to procure that substitute. I might have 
dropped my borrowed plumage before now, but 
having made the acquaintance of the ladies here in 
it, I was vain enough to wish still to appear to the 
best advantage in their eyes, and deferred laying it 
aside until my own ungrown locks should be more 
presentable. So, you see, Archy, I was not in all 
things what I appeared to be.”’ 

‘*And you were a kind of fooling of me,’’ said 
Archy, impatient of the explanation in his desire 
to scrutinize the wig. ‘‘ Well, if it isn’t the cu- 
riousest thing—a’most as curious as a hornet’s 
nest! Consarn it, how did they ever get all them 
hairs fastened? Seems to me there’s as many as in 
a body's own head—a’most a million, 1 dare say. 
They couldn't have fastened them in a hair at a 
time, or it would have took them a year, I reckon. 
No, here’s eight or ten in a bunch, but there, at 
that side place, they look just as if they were 
a-growing like natur’ out of that white streak. 
Well, if it isn’t the cunningest thing !”’ and lifting 
it up by some of the curls, he burst into a laugh, 
the loudest which Marian had ever known him to 
indulge. It was contagious, and she joined in till 
tears of mirth stood on her eyelashes, and Russel, 
seldom behind any one in a perception of fun, ri- 
valed either of them. 

They were interrupted by the rattle of the stage- 
coach on its way from the village, and the sound 
of the driver’s horn from the gate. ‘‘I guess 


there’s some newspapers or something for the old 
madam,” said Archy, laying down the wig with 
evident reluctance; and casting a wistful look back 
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at it—‘‘ I'll have to go, but I'd like amazin’ly to 
have a good look at that oncommon queer con- 
trivance.”’ 

‘*So you shall, Archy,’’ said Russel. ‘‘ You 
may keep it and examine it at your leisure, for l’m 
very glad to be rid of it this warm weather; so 
put it aside for your own satisfaction.”’ 

Archy alertly deposited it in the box with his 
book, and then hurried off to answer the sum- 
mons. When he had left the door, Russel closed 
it, and taking the hand of Marian, said, tenderly— 
but we have no time to repeat it, our duty calling 
us to follow Old Truth. He received from the 
stage-driver a large flat box, intended for Mrs. 
Rodney, and hastened with it to the house. 

The old lady was awaiting him on the porch, 
and on looking at the superscription, she exclaimed 
—‘‘A box from the city, directed to me, and tothe 
care of Mr. Russel! What can it be? Run, 
Archy, quick, and get your hatchet.”’ 

Archy was not less curious, and quickly knocked 
the face off the box, when, after a quantity of hay 
and paper had been removed, a superb gilt frame 
appeared. 

‘The mourning: piece !"’ ejaculated the old lady; 
‘*the mourning: piece sent back, and so beautifully 
framed! Oh, Archy, what did Ido? That dear, 
nice young t.an! And he just carried it away to 
afford me this delightful surprise. I shall never 
forgive myself for treating him so shabbily. 
Where's Marian? She shall write him a note this 
minute, and tell him I would do anything in the 
world to make amends for my rudeness to him!” 

‘‘Then he'll soon tell you what to do,’’ said 
Old Truth, muttering to himself as he walked 
away. ‘He'll ask you to give him little Mally, 
that’s what he'll be up to, I see plainenough. It’s 
well I’ve got the outfit so near done. I'd have felt 
sheepish if she hadn't needed the housekeeping 
things after I was found out a-making of them. 
It'll make me feel bad to give her up though; but 
gals is gals, and they will git married when they 
git a chance, and this is a pretty nice sort of a 
chap, being he railly has nothing wrong on his 
conscience.”’ 

Old Truth was right. Nothing less was thought 
of than the hand of Marian as a reparation for the 
unkindness of her grandmother, and if Russel in- 
sisted upon those terms, he must be pardoned, as 
very few young gentlemen would have had the 
magnanimity to do otherwise. 

The next autumn they were married, he and 
Marian. Mrs. Rodney could not have understood 
the possibility of a marriage occasion passing over 
in her family without a grand festivity; and care- 
fully as her granddaughter had been secluded from 
the society of her country neighbours, they, as 
well as many choice guests from several distant 
towns, were all cordially invited to the wedding. 

On the afternoon of the important day, the bride 
elect was cailed from her room by Archy. ‘‘ The 
old madam tells me, Mally,’’ said he, ‘‘that I 
must come into the house to-night along with the 
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quality, and I don’t know which of the coats to 
put on your grandfather left me, the snuff-colour 
or the blue. I've had them both rolled up in to- 
bacco these sixteen years—ever since he died—and 
there’s not a moth hole in ary one.’’ 

** Whichever you think will make you look the 
finer,’’ said Marian, smiling. ‘‘ But one thing, 
Archy, you must not forget-—to comb and trim 
your hair.’’ 

‘*I was a-thinking about that, but I’m afraid 
it'll be a desp’rate hard business,’’ he replied, so- 
lemnly. ‘‘ I’ve been so busy of late with your 
outfit, that it’s blame full of paint and varnish. 
‘There'll be some sore pulling.’’ 

An hour later he again demanded to see her. 
“* Look here, Mally,’’ said he, taking off his hat 
with a rueful expression, ‘‘I got to combing and 
washing it, but it wasn’t of no use, s0 I took the 
shears in the barn to trim some of the knots off, 
and when I came to look at myself in my shaving- 
glass, why, my head was a’most as bare as my 
hand.”’ 

Marian could scarcely suppress a laugh at the 
sight of his shorn crown, but she condoled with 
him kindly, and he proceeded. 

‘“*1’ll have to tie it up, I suppose. Shall I take 
my new red silk handkercher that you hemmed 
for me, or will you lend me a white one? Old 
Dine says I’d better make myself a wig of tow, 
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like the flax-breakers put on to keep the dust out 
of their heads; but I thought maybe that wouldn’t 
look respectable enough at your wedding, and I 
don't want to do anything but what's just the plan. 
Quick, tell me, for there comes that chap—I mean 
Mister Russel—and he’ll be for laughing at me.”’ 

Marian’s eye brightened with their merriest 
light, and she whispered something into the ear of 
Old Truth before making a hasty retreat to her 
room. 

After the ceremony had been performed, many 
of the guests noticed in their midst a singular- 
looking personage, who kept his place near the 
bride, assiduously watching her every motion, and 
receiving in silence the gracious smiles ang glances 
she bestowed upon him. He was dressed in a fine 
blue coat, garnished with bullet buttons, and much 
of his face was concealed by a profusion of very 
luxuriant, youthful-looking curls. The country 
folks supposed him to be one of the town aristo- 
cracy, and they, in turn, presumed him some pri- 
vileged neighbour or relation of the family. It 
was not until he had taken his seat at the lower 
end of the supper-table, with which the hall was 
filled, and was assisting, at the request of Mrs. 
Rodney, to do the honours, that his identity was 
recognized. Our readers will have anticipated the 
discovery —that it was Old Truth in the wig of the 
Trout-fisher. 
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WINTER. 


BY D. E. WILSON. 


How altered in aspect fair Schuy|kill P've found, 
Since Summer from Winter’s invasion has fled— 

And all the bright flowers that blossom’d around, 
Are laid in their graves like the beautiful dead. 


For Winter has mantled the valley in snow, 
And bound the pure River in fetters of ice— 
And where the clear cascades now tearfully flow, 
The frost-spirits shape them with fairy device. 


But still "tis so lovely, that Pheebus on high 
Is ardently gazing with eyes of delight; 

His sheaves of gold beams from the azure-arch’d sky, 
Though wanting in warmth, are more dazzlingly bright. 


Fair Nature is deck’d in her rich jewel’d robes, 
And all the gay colours of Iris appear, 

With diamonds and rubies and brilliant ice-lobes— 
No monarch’s regalia with hers can compare. 


In‘o caverns and grottoes of frost-work and snow, 
The sunbeams are darting and glancing about— 
And from the recesses the ice-visions glow, 
Like fairy-bright eyes peering laughingly out. 


And where, like strong Atlas, a dam rais’d the stream, 
A colonnade temple of crystal is crown’d ; 

Whose pediment, cornice and pillars all gleam 
With frost-gilded lustres, like lamps hung around. 


In front, where the ripples in foam used to flow, 
A pavement of silver and pearl-shell is laid; 


And ranged on each side down the banks, steep and low, 
The icicles gleam Jike a pear! balustrade. 


The trees, deck’d with crystal in brilliant long spears 
Suspended in rows to the boughs overbent, 
Appear with their lustres like tall chandeliers 
That W inter from out his ice-palace has lent. 


And shining afar among silver-clad hills, 
The ice-cover'd river is seen winding through, 
Like a path leading out from life’s sorrows and ills 
To regions of glory just op’ning to view. 


The hills like the portals of Paradise gleam, 

And villas surmount them like watch-towers gay, 
With turrets, in armour of silver, that seem 

Bright sentinels watching the sacred way. 


And heaven has folded in shroud of pure white 
Its own Laure! Hill, where the dead are at rest— 
And snow-crested monuments halo’d in light, 
Seem guardian angels o’er tombs of the blest. 


The scene is entrancing, and silent as death, 
Except that the spirits of air float around, 

At intervals chanting, with melody’s breath, 
A requ’em of soothing and heavenly sound. 


There is not a valley so tranquil and sweet 
As Schuylkill, where Summer and Winter I’ve rov'd; 
And when with life’s pulse my heart ceases to beat, 
May it rest in the beautiful valley it lov’d, 
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~ HIS is a very pretty little 
AN volume, neatly printed, 
;'\ handsomely bound, em- 
bracing some two hundred 
pages sixteen mo., and in- 
troduced to the public, 
somewhat unnecessarily, 
~ in a preface by Dr. Rufus 
W. Griswold. In this 
preface we find some few memoranda of the per- 
sonal authoress, with some critical opinions in re- 
gard to her poems. ‘The memoranda are meagre. 
A much more interesting account of Mrs. Smith 
is given by Mr. John Neal, and was included by 
Mr. John Keese in the introduction to a former 
collection of her works. The critical opinions 
may as well be here quoted, at least in part. Dr. 
Griswold says— 

‘* Seeking expression, yet shrinking from noto- 
riety, and with a full share of that respect for a 
just fame and appreciation which belongs to every 
high-toned mind, yet oppressed by its shadow 
when circumstance is the impelling motive of pub- 
lication, the writings of Mrs. Smith might well be 
supposed to betray great inequality; still in her 
many contributions to the magazines, it is remark- 
able how few of her pieces display the usual care- 
lessness and haste of magazine articles. As an 
essayist especially, while graceful and lively, she 
is compact and vigorous; while through poems, 
essays, tales and criticisms, (for her industrious 





pen seems equally skilful and happy in each of 


these departments of literature,) through all her 
manifold writings, indeed, there runs the same 
beautiful vein of philosophy, viz:—that truth and 
goodness of themselves impart a holy light to the 
mind which gives it a power far above mere intel- 
lectuality ; that the highest order of human intelli- 
gence springs from the moral and not the reasoning 
faculties....... Mrs. Smith’s most popular poem 
is ‘The Acorn,’ which, though inferior in high 
inspiration to ‘The Sinless Child,’ is by many 
preferred for its happy play of fancy and proper 
finish. Her sonnets, of which she has written 
many, have not yet been as much admired as the 
‘April Rain,’ ‘The Brook,’ and other fugitive 
pieces, which we find in many popular collec- 
tions.”’ 

‘*The Sinless Child’’ was originally published 
in the ‘* Southern Literary Messenger,’’ where it 
at once attracted much attention from the novelty 


of its conception and the general grace and purity 
of its style. Undoubtedly it is one of the most 
original of American poems—surpassed in this re- 
spect, we think, only by Maria del Occidente’s 
‘* Bride of Seven.’’ Of course, we speak merely 
of long poems. We have had in this country 
many brief fugitive pieces far excelling in this most 
important point (originality) either ‘‘ The Bride of 
Seven’’ or ‘* The Sinless Child’’—far excelling, 
indeed, any transatlantic poems. After all, it is 
chiefly in works of what is absurdly termed ‘‘sus- 
tained effort’’ that we fall in any material respect 
behind our progenitors. 

‘“The Sinless Child’’ is quite long, including 
more than two hundred stanzas, generally of eight 
lines. The metre throughout is iambic tetrameter, 
alternating with trimeter—in other words, lines of 
four iambuses alternate with lines of three. The 
variations from this order are rare. The design of 
the poem is very imperfectly made out. ‘The con- 
ception is much better than the execution. ‘‘A 
simple cottage maiden, Eva, given to the world 
in the widowhood of one parent and the angelic 
existence of the other, ...... is found from her 
birth to be as meek and gentle as are those pale 
flowers that look imploringly upon us..... She 
is gifted with the power of interpreting the beauti- 
ful mysteries of our earth..... For herthe song 
of the bird is not merely the gushing forth of a 
nature too full of blessedness to be silent... . the 
humblest plant, the simplest insect is each alive 
with truth ... She sees the world not merely with 
mortal eyes, but looks within to the pure internal 
life of which the outward is but a type,” etc., etc. 
These passages are taken from the Argument pre- 
fixed to Part I. The general thesis of the poetess 
may, perhaps, be stated as the demonstration that 
the superior wisdom is moral rather than intellec- 
tual; but it may be doubted whether her subject 
was ever precisely apparent to herself. In a word, 
she seems to have vacillated between several con- 
ceptions—the only very definitive idea being that 
of extreme beauty and purjty in a child. At one 
time we fancy her, for example, attempting to show 
that the condition of absolute sanctity is one through 
which mortality may know all things and hold con- 
verse with the angels; at another we suppose it 
her purpose to ‘‘create’’ (in critical language) an 
entirely novel being, a something that is neither 
angel nor mortal, nor yet fairy in the ordinary 
sense—in a word, an original ens. Besides these 


two prominent fancies, however, there are various 

others which seem continually flitting in and out 

of the poet’s vision, so that her whole work has 
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an indeterminate air. Of this she apparently be- 
comes conscious towards the conclusion, and in the 
final stanza endeavours to remedy the difficulty by 
suraming up her design— 
“The sinless child, with mission high, 
Awhile to earth was given, 
To show us that our world should be 
The vestibule of heaven. 
Did we but in the holy light 
Of truth and goodness rise, 
We might communion hold with God 
And spirits from the skies.” 


The conduct of the narrative is scarcely more 
determinate—if, indeed, ‘‘ The Sinless Child’’ can 
be said to include a narrative at all. The poem is 
occupied in its first part vith a description of the 
child, her saintly character, her lone wanderings, 
the lessons she deduces from all animal and vege- 
table things, and her communings with the angels. 
We have then discussions with her mother, who is 
made to introduce episodical tales, one of ‘‘ Old 
Richard,”’ another called ‘‘The Defrauded Heart,’’ 
(a tale of a miser,) and another entitled ‘*‘ The 
Stepmother.’’ Towards the end of the poem a 
lover, Alfred Linne, is brought upon the scene. 
He has been reckless and sinful, but is reclaimed 
by the heavenly nature of Eva. He finds her 
sleeping in a forest. At this point occur some of 
the finest and most characteristic passages of the 


poem. 


“ Unwonted thought, unwonted calm 

Upon his spirit fell; 

For he unwittingly had sought 
Young Eva's hallowed dell, 

And breathed that atmosphere of love, 
Around her path that grew; 

That evil from her steps repelled 
The good unto her drew.” 


Mem.—The last quatrain of this stanza would 
have been more readily comprehended if punctu- 
ated and written thus— 


“ And breathed that atmosphere of love 
Around her path that grew— 
That evil from her steps repeiled— 
That good unto her drew.” 


We may as well observe here, too, that although 
neatly printed, the volume abounds in typographi- 
cal errors that very frequently mar the sense—as 
at page 66, for example, where come (near the 
bottom) is improperly used for came, and scorching 
(second line from the top) is substituted for search- 
ing. We proceed with Alfred’s discovery of Eva 
in the wood. 


“ Now Eva opes her child-like eyes 

And lifts her tranguil head ; 

And Albert, like a guilty thing, 
Had from her presence fled. 

But Eva marked his troubled brow, 
His sad and thoughtful eyes, 

As if they sought yet shrank to hold 
Their converse with the skies.” 


Communion with the skies—would have been 
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far better. It seems strange to us that any one 
should have overlooked the word. 


* “ And all her kindly nature stirred, 


She prayed him to remain ; 
Well conscious that the pure have power, 
To balm much human pain. 
There mingled too, as in a dream, 
About brave Albert Linne, 
A real and ideal form, 
Her soul had formed within.” 


We give the punctuation here as we find it ;—it 
is incorrect throughout, interfering materially with 
a proper understanding of the passage. There 
should be a comma after ‘‘ And”’ in the first line, 
a comma in place of the semicolon at the end of 
the second line, no point at the end of the third 
line, a comma afier ‘‘ mingled,’’ and none after 
‘*form.’”’ ‘These seeming minutie are of real im- 
portance; but we refer to them, in the case of 
‘The Sinless Child,’’ because here the aggregate 
of this species of minor error is unusually remark- 
able. Of course it is the proof-reader or editor, 
and not Mrs. Smith, who is to blame. 


“Her trusting hand fair Eva laid 

In that of Albert Linne, 

And for one trembling moment turned 
Her gentle thoughis within. 

Deep tenderness was in the glance 
That rested on his face, 

As if her woman-heart had found 
Its own abiding-place. 


“ And evermore to him it seemed 

Her voice more liquid grew— 

“Dear youth, thy soul and mine are one; 
One source their being drew! 

And they must mingle evermore— 
Thy thoughts of love and me 

Will, as a light, thy footsteps guide 
To life and mystery.” 


“There was a sadness in her tone, 

But love unfathomed deep ; 

As from the centre of the soul 
Where the divine may sleep; 

Prephetic was the tone and look, 
And Albert’s noble heart 

Sank with a strange foreboding dread 
Lest Eva should depart. 


“ And when she bent her timid eyes 

As she beside him knelt, 

The pressure of her s'nless lips 
Upon his brow he felt, 

And all of earth and all of sin 
Filed from her sainted side; 

She, the pure virgin of the soul, 
Ordained young Albert's bride.” 


It would, perhaps, have been out of keeping 
with the more obvious plan of the poem to make 
Eva really the bride of Albert. She does not wed 
him, but dies tranquilly in bed, soon after the spi- 
ritual union in the forest. ‘‘ Eva,’’ says the Ar- 
gument of Part VII, ‘‘ hath fulfilled her destiny. 
Material things can no farther minister to the 
growth of her spirit. That waking of the soul to 
its own deep mysteries—its oneness with another 
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—has been accomplished. A human soul is per- 
fected.’’ At this point the poem may be said to 
have its conclusion. 

In looking back at its general plan, we cannot 
fail to see traces of high poetic capacity. The 
first point to be commended is the reach or aim of 
the poetess. She is evidently discontented with 
the bald routine of common-place themes, and 
orginality has been with her a principal object. 
In all cases of fictitious composition it should be 
the first object—by which we do not mean to say 
that it can ever be considered as the most import- 
ant. But, ceteris paribus, every class of fiction is 
the better for originality; every writer is false to 
his own interest if he fails to avail himself, at the 
outset, of the effect which is certainly and inva- 
riably derivable from the great element, novelty. 

The execution of ‘‘ The Sinless Child’’ is, as 
we have already said, inferior to its conception— 
that is, to its conception as it floated, rather than 
steadily existed, in the brain of the authoress. She 
enables us to see that she has very narrowly missed 
one of those happy ‘‘creations’’ which now and 
then immortalize the poet. With a good deal more 
of deliberate thought before putting pen to paper, 
with a good deal more of the constructive ability, 
and with more rigorous discipline in the minor 
merits of style, and of what is termed in the 
school-prospectuses, composition, Mrs. Smith 
would have made of ‘‘ The Sinless Child’’ one of 
the best, if not the very best of American poems. 
While speaking of the execution, or, more pro- 
perly, the conduct of the work, we may as well 
mention, first, the obviousness with which the 
stories introduced by Eva's mother are interpo- 
lated, or episodical; it is permitted every reader to 
see that they have no natural connection with the 
true theme; and, indeed, there can be no doubt 
that they were written long before the main narra- 
tive was projected. In the second place, we must 
allude to the artificiality of the Arguments, or in- 
troductory prose passages, prefacing each Part of 
the poem. Mrs. Smith had no sounder reason for 
employing them than Milton and the rest of the 
epicists have employed them before. If it be said 
that they are necessary for the proper comprehen- 
sion of a poem, we reply that this is saying nothing 
for them, but merely much against the poem which 
demands them as a necessity. Every work of art 
should contain within itself all that is required for 
its own comprehension. An ‘‘argument’’ is but 
another form of the ‘‘ This is an ox’’ subjoined to 
the portrait of an animal with horns. But in 
making these objections to the management of 
**The Sinless Child,’”’ we must not be under- 
stood as insisting upon them as at all material, in 
view of the lofty merit of originality—a merit 
which pervades and invigorates the whole work, 
and which, in our opinion, at least, is far, very far 
more than sufficient to compensate for every inar- 
tisticality of construction. A work of art may be 


admirably constructed, and yet be null as regards 
every essentiality of that truest art which is but 
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the happiest development of nature; but no work 
of art can embody within itself a proper originatity 
without giving the plainest manifestations of the 
creative spirit, or, in more common parlance, of 
genius in its author. The originality of ‘‘ The 
Sinless Child’’ would cover a multitude of greater 
defects than Mrs. Smith ever committed, and must 
forever entitle it to the admiration and respect of 
every competent critic. 

As regards detached passages, we think that the 
episode of ‘‘ The Stepmother’’ may be fairly cited 
as the best in the poem. 


“You speak of Hobert’s second wife, a lofty dame and 
bold ; 
I like not her forbidding air, and forehead high and cold 
The orphans have no cause for grief: she dare not give 
it now, 
Though nothing but a ghostly fear her heart of pride 
could bow. 


“One night the boy his mother called; they heard him 
weeping say, 
‘Sweet mother, kiss poor Eddy’s cheek and wipe his 
tears away.’ 
Red grew the lady’s brow with rage, and yet she feels a 
strife 
Of anger and of terror, too, at thought of that dead wife. 


“Wild roars the wind; the lights burn blue; the watch- 

dog howls with fear; 

Loud neighs the steed from out the stall. 
gliding near? 

No latch is raised, no step is heard, but a phantom fills 
the space— 

A sheeted spectre from the dead, with cold and leaden 
face. 


What form is 


“ What boots it that no other eye beheld the shade appear? 
The guilty lady’s guilty soul beheld it plain and clear. 
It slowly glides within the room and sadly looks around, 
And, stooping, kissed her daughter's cheek with lips that 
gave no sound. 


“Then softly on the step-dame’s arm she laid a death-cold 

hand, 

Yet it hath scorched within the flesh like to a burning 
brand ; 

And gliding on with noiseless foot, o’er winding stair 
and hall, 

She nears the chamber where is heard her infant’s trem- 
bling call. 


“She smoothed the pillow where he lay, she warmly 
tucked the bed, 
She wiped his tears and stroked the curls that clustered 
round his head. 
The child, caressed, unknowing fear, hath nestled him 
0 rest; 
The mother folds her wings beside—the mother from the 
blest!” 


The metre of this episode has been altered from 
its original form, and, we think, improved by the 
alteration. Formerly, in place of four lines of 
seven iambuses, the stanza consisted of eight lines 
—a line of four iambuses alternating with one of 
three—a more ordinary and artificial, therefore a 
less desirable arrangement. In the three last 
quatrains there is an awkward vacillation between 








the present and perfect tenses, as in the words 
**beheld,”’ ‘‘glides,’’ ‘‘ kissed,’’ ‘‘laid,’’ ‘* hath 
scorched,’’ ‘‘ smoothed,’’ ‘‘ wiped,’’ ‘‘ hath nes- 
tled,”’ ‘‘folds.’” These petty objections, of course, 
will by no means interfere with the reader's appre- 
ciation of the episode, with his admiration of its 
pathos, its delicacy and its grace-— we had almost 
forgotten to say of its pure and high imagination. 

We proceed to cull from ‘‘ The Sinless Child,”’ 
a few brief but happy passages at random. 


“ Gentle she was and full of love, 
With voice exceeding sweet, 
And eyes of dove-like tenderness 
Where joy and sadness meet.” 





“ with calm and tranquil eye 
That turned instinctively to seek 
The blueness of the sky.” 





“ Bright missals from angelic throngs 
In every bye-way Lft— 
How were the earth of glory shorn 
Were it of flowers bereft!” 


“And wheresoe’er the weary heart 
Turns in its dim despair, 
The meck-eyed blossom upward looks, 
Inviting it to prayer.” 





“The very winds were hushed to peace 
Within the quiet dell, 
Or murmured through the rustling bough 
Like breathings of a shell.” 





“The mystery of life; 

Its many hopes, its many fears, 
Its sorrow and its strife— 

A spirit to behold in all 
To guide, admon sh, cheer— 

Forever, in all time and placc, 
To feel an angel near.” 


“T may not scorn the spirit’s rights, 
For | have seen it rise, 
All written o'er with thought, thought, thought, 
As with a thousand eyes !” 
“ And there are things that blight the soul 
As with a mildew blight, 
And in the temple of the Lord 
Put out the blessed light.” 


It is in the point of passages such as these, in 
their vigour, terseness and novelty, combined with 
exquisite delicacy, that the more obvious merit of 
the poem consists. A thousand such quotable 
paragraphs are interspersed through the work, 
and of themselves would be sufficient to insure its 
popularity. But we repeat that a far loftier excel- 
lence lies perdu amid the minor deficiencies of 
**The Sinless Child.’’ 

The other poems of the volume are, as entire com- 
positions, nearer perfection, but, in general, have 
less of the true poetical element. ‘‘'The Acorn’’ 
is perfect as regards its consiruction—although, to 
be sure, the design is so simple that it could 
scarcely be marred in its execution. The idea is 


, 
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the old one of detailing the progress of a plant 
from its germ to its maturity, with the uses and 
general vicissitudes to which it is subjected. In 
this case of the acorn the vicissitudes are well 
imagined, and the execution is more skilfully ma- 
naged—is more definite, vigorous and pronounced, 
than in the longer poem. ‘The chief of the minor 
objections is to the rhythm, which is imperfect, 
vacillating awkwardly between iambuses and ana- 
pests, after such fashion that it is impossible to 
decide whether the rhythm in itself—that is, whe- 
ther the general intention is anapestical or iambic. 
Anapests introduced, for the relief of monotone, 
into an iambic rhythm, are not only admissible but 
commendable, if not absolutely demanded ; but in 
this case they prevail to such an extent as to over- 
power the iambic intention, thus rendering the 
whole versification difficult of comprehension. We 
give, by way of example, a stanza with the scan- 
ning divisions and quantities— 


“They came | with gilis | that should life | bestow; | 
The dew | and the li | ving air— | 
The bane | that should work | its dead | iy wo, | 
The lit | tle men | had there; | 
Th the gray | moss cup | was the mil | dew brought, | 
The worm | in a rose- | leaf rolled, | 
And ma | ny things | with destruc | tion fraught | 


That its doom | were quick | ly told.” | 


Here iambuses and anapmsts are so nearly ba- 
lanced that the ear hesitates to receive the rhythm 
as either anapestic or iambic—that is, it hesitates 
to receive it as anything at all. A rhythm should 
always be distinctly marked by its first foot—that 
is to say, if the design is iambic, we should com- 
mence with an unmistakeable iambus, and proceed 
with this foot until the ear gets fairly accustomed 
to it before we attempt variation; for which, in- 
deed, there is no necessity unless for the relief of 
monotone. When the rhythm is in this manner 
thoroughly recognized, we may sparingly vary with 
anapests (or, if the rhythm be trochaic, with dac- 
tyls). Spondees, still more sparingly, as absolute 
discords, may be also introduced either in an iambic 
or trochaic rhythm. In common with a very large 
majority of American, and, indeed, of European 
poets, Mrs. Smith seems to be totally unacquainted 
with the principles of versification—by which, of 
course, we mean its rationale. Of technical rules 
on the subject there are rather more than enough 
in our prosodies, and from these abundant rules 
are deduced the abundant blunders of our poets. 
There is not a prosody in existence which is worth 
the paper on which it is printed. 

Of the miscellaneous poems included in the 
volume before us, we greatly prefer ‘‘ The Sum- 
mons Answered.’’ It has more of power, more 
of genuine imagination than anything written by 
its author. It is a story of three ‘‘ bacchanals,”’ 
who, on their way from the scene of their revelry, 
are arrested by the beckoning of a white hand 
from the partially unclosing door of a tomb. One 
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of the party obeys the summons. It is the tomb 
of his wife. We quote the two concluding stanzas. 


“This restless life with its little fears, 

Its hopes that fade so soon, 

With its yearning tenderness and tears, 

And the burning agony that sears— 
The sun gone down at noon— 

The spirit crashed to its prison wall, 
Mindless of all beside— 

This young Richard saw, and felt it all— 
Well might the dead abide! 


“ The crimson light in the east is high, 
The hoar-frost coldly gleams, 
And Richard chilled to the heart well-nigh, 
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Hath raised his wildered and bloodshot eye 
From that long night of dreams. 

He shudders to think of the reckless band 
And the fearful oath he swore— 

But most he thinks of the clay-cold hand 
That opened the old tomb door.” 


With the quotation of these really noble pas- 
sages—noble, because full of the truest poetic 
energy—we take leave of the fair authoress. She 
is entitled, beyond doubt, to all, and perhaps to 
much more than the commendation she has re- 
ceived. Her faults are among the peccadilloes, 
and her merits among the sterling excellencies of 
the muse. 





THE WANDERER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GCETHE. 


Wanderer. Gop save thee, young wife, and the nursing boy 
Upon thy breast! Let me on this stone wall, 

Beneath the elm-tree’s shade, throw off my load 
And near thee rest. 

Woman. What trade can urge thee 
Through the day’s heat along this dusty path? 

Dost thou bring wares from town to country folks? 
Thou smilest, stranger, at my questioning. 

Wanderer. I bring no wares. The evening now is cool— 
Show me the fountain whence thou drinkest, 

Thou fair young wife! 

Woman. Here, up this stony path. Go forward! 
Through thickets winds the path around the hut 
In which I dwell, to the pure limpid fount 
From which I drink. 

Wanderer. Traces of man’s arranging hand are here 
Between the bushes! Thou hast not joined these stones, 
Rich scattering Nature! 

Woman. Farther upward. 

Wanderer. Anarchitrave bedecked with moss. Now then 
I know thee, Sculpture Spirit! Thou hast stamped 
Thy signet on the stones! 

Woman. Farther, stranger! 

Wanderer. I tread on an inscription! Vanished have ye, 
Deep graven words, which should have shown 
Your master’s piety to his descendants. 

Woman. Thou gazest at those stones! around my hut 
Above are many more. 

Wanderer. Above! 

Woman. To your lefthand. On, through the thicket. Here. 

Wanderer. Ye muses and ye graces! 

Woman. That is my cottage. 

Wanderer. The ruins of a temple. 

Woman. On this side springs the fountain where I drink. 

Wanderer. Glowing, thou movesto’er thy grave, O Genius! 
And over thee are spread thy masterworks, 

O, thou undying one! 

Woman. Wait, I will bring a vase that thou may’st drink. 

Wanderer. Ivy now surrounds your fair proportions: 
How high ye tower above the ruin’d heap, 

Ye two fair columns! Thou lonely sister, 


With dusky moss upon thy holy head, 
How sadly turns thy gaze to the dark pile 
Beneath thy feet—the relics of thy sisters. 
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With stones and dirt in the thick bramble’s shade 
Are they now hid, and high grass waves above. 
Dost thou treasure thus thy masterworks, 

Great masterworks, O Nature! and within 

Thy sanctuary sow’st thou thistles? 

Woman. How the boy sleeps! Wilt thou in my hut, 
Stranger, repose awhile? Or wilt thou here 
In the free air remain? It is now cool. 

Take then the boy, and I will bring thee water. 
Sleep, loved one! sleep! 

Wanderer. Sweet is thy rest! How peacefully he breathes, 
Glowing with heavenly health. O, thou child! 
Born amid relics of the sacred past, 

Its spirit rest upon thee! floating o’er 

Thy youthful breast, may’st thou each day enjoy 

Its heavenly influence. May the full bud, 

The brightest ornament of glittering spring, 

Bloom out before thy fellows. And when fades 

Its flow’ry covering, may the fair fruit 

Rise from thy bosom, ripening in the sun. 
Woman. God bless him! Sleeps he yet? Friend, I have 

nought 

But the fresh draught, unless a piece of bread, 

That I can offer thee. 

Wanderer. I thank thee. 

How sweetly all things bloom and flourish here! 

Woman. My husband soon will to his home return 
From the far field. O, stranger! stay with us 
And take thy evening meal. 

Wanderer. You dwell here? 

Woman. Yes, there, between those walls. My father 

built 
The hat of tiles and that old ruin’s stones 
‘Tis here we dwell; he gave me to a farmer, 
And died in our arms. Sweet, hast thou slept? 
How gay he is, and how he loves to play! 
The rogue! 

Wanderer. O, ever bounteous Nature! how motherlike 
Dost thou provide a home for all thy children. 
High builds the swallow in the pediment, 
Unmindful of the classic ornament 
Her nest conceals, and on the golden bough 
The caterpillar weaves a winter house. 








THE BAZAAR 


- LL the world knows, or 

QY should know, that the ladies 
¢: © of Philadelphia held a Grand 
Bazaar for the benefit of the 
“*Academy of Fine Arts.” 


This bazaar was opened Oc- 
tober 7th, in the Chinese Mu- 






It was a magnificent affair, and we should 
like to describe the show and give our 
own views on ladies’ fairs in general, but 
we have not now either time to write the 

{ article or space for it in the Book; so we 
will only sketch the part in which we were drawn 
to share—viz: The Post-office. We were per- 
suaded to attempt the management of this depart- 
ment, and with only a few days preparation, en- 
tered on the duty of distributing letters to all who 
would call and pay. The rates of postage were 
fixed at twenty-five cents for a gentleman’s letter, 
ten cents for a lady's. 

Our office, established at the east end of the 
hall, was a compartment about fourteen feet by 
seven, enclosed with blue muslin, festooned with 
flags, and having two small loopholes, each about 
a foot square, through which the letters were to be 
handed. But the greater portion of the letters 
were to be written and sealed as well as stamped 
and delivered. What a busy scene was that litile 
post-office! We should have given up in despair 
but for our excellent assistants. About half-a- 
dozen young ladies volunteered their services, and 
such treasures as they proved! We could com- 
mend each of them as worthy of the highest office 
in the gift of man—that of conservator of his hap- 
piness. Their cheerful alacrity and ready genius 
supplied all we needed, and the many pleasant 
hours we passed in that boudoir of letters are 
marked with a white stone. 

But the letters we were intending to notice. 
The hurry in which these were prepared, and the 
demand beyond what was anticipated, sometimes 
compelled us to give out short letters or those 
which were inappropriate. We had not sufficient 
time to classify and arrange those which our kind 
friends furnished. ‘There should be a system 
adopted from -the first, of distributing letters to 
persons who call according to their sex and age 
always, and to their profession or circumstances, 
so far as these are known or may be guessed. 
When this is done, and well done, a post-office at 
a fair may be made an interesting as well as lucra- 
tive part of the arrangement. We sold nearly one 
thousand letters, and to give a sample of our stock 
in trade, we subjoin copies of a few which were 
delivered. We do this not to magnify our office, 
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but to give some idea of its object to those who 
have never taken part in such an affair. 


LETTER FROM A LADY IN THE COUNTRY TO HER 
FRIEND IN THE CITY. 
MY DEAR MADAM— You will receive this from the 


hands of my daughter Mary, whom I am sending to the 
city for three months for the improvement of her educa- 
tion. It 
is @ Very great trial to part with them, as you may sup- 
pose how lonesome I shal! be with only the eight younger 
ones; but I am too devoted to my children’s best interests 
to think of self in a matter which concerns their whole 
future life—and the welfare of that is, I know, mainly 
comprehended in a judicious education, which is a pos- 
session no changes of fortune can deprive themof. At 
the same time, as I am opposed to overloading young 
people with too many lessons at once, (not to speak of 
the expense of masters.) I shall only have them attend to 
a few of the most important. I intend Mary to learn 
Mary,I am sorry to say, is 


Her brother goes with her for the same object. 


Greek, and Tom dane ng 
rather buckward— not that she has less ability than 
others, but she never would take any interest in her 
books She is now fourteen and can hardly read cor- 
rectly, and as to spelling, she will not pay the least atten- 
tion to it, so I thought that Greek, being a useful thing, 
(all clergymen learn it, and, I am told, it contains many 
good books,) besides the difficulties, it would make her 
feel a pride in knowing it, and when she knows it she 
can soon pick up common things at home, such as gram- 
mar, geography and arithmetic. Tom, on the other hand, 
is advanced in all his learning; he is uncommonly smart. 
The master here says he is up to all he can teach him, 
and the boy himself foolishly wants to go to a classical 
school, but I want him to get while he is in town what he 
never can learn in a little country place. He must turn 
out a good dancer in this quarter, as I do not think I can 
ever give him another opportunity. Though we do live 
in the country, I do not like the idea of the children being 
behind the age; and as he is my smartest child, I think 
he is the very one to have the advantage of learning all 
these Polkas and Mazurkas that I hear so much about; 


. and on this point I must beg your friendly assistance 


As to Mary’s teacher, I won’t trouble you. I suppose any 
one in town can teach Greek, and one will do as well as 
another for that; but I know it is of the highest import- 
ance to get a proper dancing-master, and that unless I 
have the right man it is time and money thrown away 
Will you then be so good as to introduce Tom to the most 
fashionable—the one to be depended upon? French, of 
course. Talk to the boy a little upon the necessity of ap- 
plying himself earnestly; speak to him in a serious way 
about the Polkas in particular—for a word from a stran- 
ger has ofien more weight than ten from any of the family. 
I hope you will not find them troublesome. If they quarrel 
and make a noise together, (and though they are very good 
children, perhaps they may offend a little in that way,) 
just lock them up in the garret. It is what I always do. 
There is another favour I have to ask. As winter is 
coming on I want a new dress, which I will be much 
obliged to you to select forme. You know I have a very 
simple taste ; nothing gaudy would suit me —no pinks, or 
lilacs, or scarlets—yet as the season requires something 
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bright, but not gay, I think blue and orange would be ap- 
propriate, in stripes. I should not mind a little red one 
over the blue stripes; but if broad plaids of those colours 
are more fashionable, get that. 1 have also bespoke a 
cooking-stove ;—Mary wil! give you the man’s direction. 
Will you see about it, and send it, together with the dress, 
by the first person coming our way? Young Mrs. Smith, 
the bride, I hear, is to make a jaunt to see Uncle Ben’s 
wife. Could you not get her to take charge of the stove 
and dress? 


All send love. Your affectionate friend, 


Fee eee tee 


Our next selection is a poetical epistle to a young 
lady, which we hope pleased the one who obtained 
it. 


Fair girl, I ne’er have seen thy face, 
Nor know I whose the eyes that trace 
The levers of this idle rhyme, 
But fancy whispers thou art fair 
And gentle as a breath of air 
In the sweet summer time. 


That thou art dear to many friends, 
And pure affection over thee bends 
To guard from sorrow’s power, 
And dearer ‘ar than aught beside, 
Thou art to one, his joy, his pride, 

His life’s most precious flower. 


Fair as thy opening scene of life; 

A darling child, a cherished wife 
May thy. bright future be; 

And may no sorrow ever come 

To cloud the sunshine of the home 
That guards and shelters thee. 





And here is a trifle which made another letter 
for a young lady. 
CHARADE. 


My fArst—if you enter the door and neglect it, 
How your careful mamma will lecture and talk; 
My second—it gracefully waves in the meadow, : 
In the country you meet it wherever you walk ; 
My third and my fourth make a word full of meaning, 
And \o gain it the miser will toil night and day ; 
My whole, tairest lady, now waits your acceptance, 
And when you have guessed it, then say me not nay. 
M. —. 
LETTER FROM A YANKEE TEACHER. 
HAVERHILL, N. H_, October the 3d, 1545. 
Dear Sugr—Ondurstandi’ from a frend of mine, who 
saw your notice in a Philadelphia paper mer was left 
here by a party goin’ on to the Notch House; you was 
in waut of a tutor for your boys, and not havingamy thing 
else partickler to do at present, I jest thought that I'd let 
you know thatI could accomodate you, aud was willing 
to ondurtake their edication. Now, 1 s’pose before en- 
gagin’ of me you'd like to know a thing or two about me. 
Wail, to begin, my name, as you'll see at the bottom of 
this, is Hezekiah Yemans, and I live, jest where I was 
born, twenty-seven year ago agin December, on my 
father’s farm, about seventeen mile north of this place. 
I stand five foot ten in my stockings, and have had con- 
siderable of an edication, and expect to learn any chil- 
dren I take charge of, readin’. writin’ in a plain way, and 
all that’s useful or worth knowin’ in arithmetic. Pil learn 
them the history of “ the States,” but wunt stuff their heads 
with stories of foreign kings or princes—for the boys I 


re 


have charge of have got to be out and out republicans 
and thorough-bred Yankees; and Pll warrant you Pill 
give them a horror of African slavery in all its detestable 
forms. That, sur, to give you my private opinion, (for 
Pm a thorough-goiu’ abolishonist ) is a disgrace to “the 
States.” Now, as to the rest of my acquirements, I wuut 
say nothin’, as I think it more modest to let folks find out 
what’s likeable in ‘a body, ana not go a publishin’ of it 
round the country oneself, Please direct your answer to 
me, “‘to the care of Ebenezer Peck, grocer, Haverhill,” 
and if the postage is paid I'll surely git it; and then if I 
conclude that Pll like your folks from what you say about 
em, Pil start right off without any more fuss, always sup- 
posin’, of course, that you'll cotton to me. 
Very respectfully, 
Yours to command, 
HEZEKIAH Y EMANS. 
LETTER FROM A MERCHANT TO HIS FRIEND. 
Parts, Aug. 12th, 1845. 

Dear Str—I send a choice selection of silks, &c., (see 
invoice,) which I think will take well in Philadelphia. 
They are of gayer colours than thf rench ladies would 
choose, but my countrywomen, I am sorry to say, prefer 
showy dresses. On one account this is advantageous to 
the merchant. Wecan purchase these gay patterns about 
twenty per cent cheaper than they demand for the more 
delicate shades, which the belles of Paris admire. And 
i suppose you sell yours quite as profitably—that is, you 
ask the highest price which the state of trade allows. 
Weill, those who will wear silks and satins should be 
made to pay for the distinction. I hope, however, that the 
time will comé, when silk will be one of the staple pro- 
ducts of our country, and its manufacture will build up a 
Lyons, or Lowell, rather, (our operatives ought not 10 be 
degraded by cOmparing them with those of the old world,) 
in every grand section of our republic. 

It is a heavy drain on the surplus wealth of our coun- 
try, to send out, as is done at present, twenty or thirty 
millions of dollars, annually to pay for silk goods. And 
all this worth worn out or defaced in a single year! 

A shrewd Frenchman, who has traveled much and 
resided in our country several years, lately said to me— 
“Your people are the most extravagant on the face of the 
earth, and your ladies dress too fine.” I felt there was 
truth in his opinion. We are reckless and wasteful in 
our expenditures, beyond all dispute. But I have no dis- 
position to blame the ladies for this. True, our Yankee 
girls, Heaven biess them! are not as economical as French 
women, but then they are purer and better in every sense 
of the term—except in selecting silks and saving money. 

Nor should American men complain of the extrava- 
gance of their wives and daughters in regard to dress, 
whil@ahe former are so lavish on one of the most vulaee 
of enjoywents. I allude to the use of tobaeg@® There Is 
more patoney expended, wasted, and worse than wasted, 
on the “vile weed” every year, by American men, than 
is laid out in the purchase of silks by the ladies! While 
the men will smoke and chew, let the ladies spend as 
much as they please for dress, I say. 

Yours, truly, 
Epwakp MERCER, 
— 


POETICAL EPISTLE TO A GENTLEMAN. 
Dear Sin—Are you willing to accept of a piece of 
poetry in place of a letter? Come, dont say no, now. 
CAPE MAY. 
WRITTEN FOR THE “ FAIR.” 


All those who are tired of this shocking hot weather, 
The joyous and careless, the young and the gay, 
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Let them flock from the city and come down together, 
And drown all their cares in the surf at Cape May. 


We've ail sorts of people collected about us, 

The saint and the sinner, the rake and roué, 

The gambler, the broker, the clerk and the merchant, 
Are gathered together down here at Cape May. 


When you land from the steamboat you’re placed in a 
wagon, 

And drive through the pines on a road made of hay, 

And think to yourself as you painfully drag on, 

What shocking bad roads they have got at Cape May. 


At last you alight at the door of a tavern, 

And beg them for quarters. Oh! what do they say? 
We're crammed in the cellar and full in the garret, 
You'd better go back—there’s no room at Cape May. 


At last, though by dint of persuading and teazing, 
And /feeing, and threatening and swearing away, 
They’!! give you a bed—and a hard one it is, too— 
Exactly five miles from the beach at Cape May. 


Then next comes their table— though daily they set it, 
’Tis the banquet of Tantalus—just an array. 

And as for the dinner—I wish you may get it; 

I never got mine while I lived at Cape May! 


But go to the beach ere the morning be ended, , 
And look ut the bathers—oh, what an array! * 
The ladies in trowsers, the gemriitn in blowses— 
Even red flannel shirts are the “ go” at Cape May. 


And the way that they charge you for board is a caution. 
If you lean on a post, there’s a quarter to pay; 

To sleep in a portico costs you a dollar! 

But money’s “ no object,” you know, at Cape May. 


COUNTER REFLECTION. 
Yet despite the smal! evils which sometimes annoy you, 
While there you will ever be cheerful and guy ; 
For with bathing and dancing, we’re merry as crickets : 
* Vive le vin—vive Damour!” is the word at Cape May. 
LANDEL. 


The last specimen we give is a letter addressed 
to Professor H. R., but never called for. We 
hope he will be as gratified to see it in our ‘‘ Book’’ 
as we were in hearing the ‘‘ Lectures’’ alluded to. 
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of Pagan wonders, gods and demigods, by the coming of 
the dispensation of the cross, the life and influence of the 
muses was intentionally spared; and that although strip- 
ped, of their worship, and transferred from the state of 
deity to the humbler service of being the “ handmaids of 
religion,” as such they were ever to be retained as the 
helpers of truth and goodness! They wished me to say 
to you, that reverses of authority and of fortuile put it out 
of their power fitly to compensate you for your disinte- 
rested exertions in their behalf; and that but for your 
hope by faith of a higher heaven, the verdict of Rhada- 
manthus would assign to you a dwelling on the heights of 
Olympus, or wherever dwell the shades of those you 
have admired and added lustre to by your voice and pen 
—Shakspeare, Milton, Homer, where there is no chrono- 
logy or order but that of merit, with the hundred whose 
names no mind “ would willingly let die,” there in more 
perfect consummation to enjoy that converse with their 
spirits which here you were not only able to hold yourself, 
but to interpret to othera. 

Believe me, that I take particular pleasure in being 
the medium of transmission to you of this testimony, al- 
though without the advantage of a personal acquaintance 
with you. 

Putt-HELIcon. 


The ladies gained by the Bazaar over nine tMu- 
sand dollars, a good sum considering the short 
time of preparation, and the great proportion df 
fancy (in other words, useless) articles. There 
were very few things to be found in the Bazaar 
which gentlemen wanted, and hence the resort ta, 
raffles was made, as some thought, necessary. But 
it never can be well for ladies, in any effort, they 
make to raise money for charitable or generous 
purposes, to violate the laws which men have found 
necessary for the preservation of public morals. 
The raffles were, we think, decidedly injurious. 
The report that such things were dong prevented 
a large class of people from attending the fair; 
and then some (if not all) of the most expensive 
articles thus sold were either on commission or 
sent by indfviduals, who gained the larger share of 
the money—so that the ladies who permitted this 
species of gambling had all the trouble and censure 
to bear without gaining the profit. 

They managed these things better in Boston at 
the great fair for the Bunker Hill Monument. Not 


~ @ raffle was permitted; there was no auction at 


Being lately, in the course of a summer tour, in ‘the ¢ 


vicinity of Mount Parnassus, [| made it a point to visit, a8 
a most humble admirer, its ancient and now almost for- 
gotten inhdPiants, the muses. 

A message to yourself was to me, as a Philadelphian, 
the most interesting result of my conference with them. 
You must be able to imagine the delight which was 
afforded them by the nobdie stand which you took, a few 
winters since, by your lectures in their defence, against 
the contumely of a mammon-enslaved age. It reminded 
them, by the dignity of the combat, of the attack of their 
leader’s arrows upon the Python serpent, of the Augean 
labour of Hercules, or of the angel hero of their modern 
Apollo, Milton, who, “ unshaken, unseduced, unterrified,” 
stood faithful to his righteous cause in the midst of apos- 
tate legions. They gave to you the credit of having beau- 
tifully illustrated the truth that in the general annihilation 


the close, and yet, in seven days, the ladies gained 
and paid over, clear of all expenses, thirty thousand 
and thirty dollars. 

Do you ask how they obtained so much? By 
having the great proportion of the tables filled with 
useful articles, at reasonable prices. They had 
**oceans’’ of children’s clothing, made by the la- 
dies in the neatest manner; and ladies and gentle- 
men could supply themselves with everything to 
be found at the best ready made clothing stores. 
We recollect seeing at one table twelve dressing- 
gowns for gentlemen, of the most elegant descrip- 
tion. But such kinds of articles were not to be 
found at the Bazaar, and so they bought tickets in 


a raffle ! 
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“Yer it may seem less strange when we think back 
That we, in the dark chamber of the heart, 

Sitting alone, see the world tabled to us; 

And the world wonders how recluses know 

So much, and, most of all, how we know them.” 


But we do know multitudes whom we never met, for 
their letters of kindness reach us, and their names have 
been inscribed on the roll of our friends for many long 
years. The Lady’s Book we consider our Boudoir, where 
we meet, during the year, with all those whom we most 
love and esteem. And this number, which closes the 
door of the thirty-first volume, will not, we trust, close our 
intercourse with one of our tried and esteemed friends. 
The New Year will have its new attractions, and our 
Periodical will not disappoint the hopes of those who are 
looking constantly for improvements. But we will let 
these appear in due time. It is better to perform than to 
promise. 

If literature was as profitable in our country as some of 
the French writers find it in Paris, we could soon afford to 
make the Lady’s Book the wonder of the world. It is 
said that Alexander Dumas was paid twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for his romances written during last year, 
besides the large sum he received for his dramatic pro- 
ductions. But here, where original works must be sold 
cheap, as so many reprints can be made without cost for 
copyright, there is little profit to writers, editors or pub- 
lishers—none at all unless those buy or subscribe pay. 
Need we say more? 


Mr. Rush, in his late excellent work, “ Residence at the 
Court of London,” tells an anecdote of Buonaparte, related 
to him by an English officer—that he (Napoleon), after his 
arrival at St. Helena, was often in the habit of playing 
“ blindman’s buff” with the ladies and children, and that 
this “greatest man of ten centuries,” as Lord Holland 
called him, entered into the spirit of this child’s play with 
the wildest enjoyment. We consider this another testi- 
mony of the greatness of the man; he loved simplicity, 
and made no pretensions to that wisdom which would be 
always cased in the armour of gravity. Little children 
are the flowers of humanity, and whoever does not love 
them can hardly be worthy of being loved. The hope of 
the world, too, must turn to the children, before those 
great advances in moral and intellectual improvement 
can be made which the age is now demanding. We met 
with a very interesting article on this subject of children 
lately, from which we will transcribe a few thoughts 
which we wish our readers would ponder. 

“ Adults who, for the first time, undertake the charge of 
a child, usually commence with a bustling, anxious feeling 
of responsibility, and a sad want of faith in human nature. 
The sense of a tremendous coming struggle with some- 
thing singularly perverse and difficult is upon them; and 
they rush into a fight with one who is without power 
either to aggress or defend. There is something almost 
ludicrous between the subject of treatment and the treat- 
ment itself. It is like attacking a fly in a full suit of ar- 
mour. The young human being is, in reality, a simple, 


innocent, tractable sort of a creature. He is absolutely 
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the same as his ruler, only without the wickedness and 
depraved reason which belong to the other person. Why 
all this terror about these poor, harmless litle men—as 
worthy Mr. Burchell called them? The common feeling 
seems to be—he is a determined liar, but let us flog it out 
of him—whereas it is only the natural and justifiable 
dread of these floggings which prompts the lie.” 

But, above all mistakes is that of supposing that the 
better nature of a child is to be drawn out and raised into 
the strength which we should desire to see in the man, 
by making him pass through a cold and cheerless youth. 
The very contrary is the case. A system of petty re- 
Straints and privations, of severe looks and incessant 
chidings, only results in depraving the feelings and per- 
verting the reason of a young person. He is, in sueh 
circumstances, entirely out of harmony with nature. He 
is like a flower, which requires light and warmth, placed 
in a cold cellar, where it never can acquire its proper 
proportions, or colouring, or vigour. It is quite impossible 
that a child so treated can ever attain to the proper cha- 
racteristics of a well-constituted man or woman. 

My counsel is, that we should speak and act towards 
children upon the simple understanding that they are 
beings with feelings like ourselves, to be operated on as 
our own are, for good or evil results. Seeing that we feel 
the force of kindness, of justice and of reason in our in- 
tercourse with society, should not these principles predo- 
minate in our relations with the young? Never address 
to them a rude, harsh or discourteous word; never ex- 
hibit before thein any such passion as anger, or appeal to 
so mean a thing as corporal punishment for effecting an 
end with them. The true influence is that of love and 
respect—the same power which enables one man or 
woman to acquire standing amongst others in the common 
world. With the aid of love and respect, nothing is im- 
possible in the management of children. 

Some may say that the impulses of a large proportion 
of children are not to be guided or controlled by this silken 
cord—they need the “iron rule.” It is true that there are 
sometimes seen in children, particularly in boys, a reck- 
lessness and way wardness which it seems as though no- 
thing but force could duly govern. But are such impulses 
usually of an evil nature? Are they not, generally, mere 
outbreaks of the spirit of enterprize and activity, which 
it is only necessary to turn into right channels and direet 
to good ends? They want something to do—for want of 
proper employment, they do—mischief. 

Patrons of terror and severity—think for a moment 
what a terrible thing it is if you be wrong in your course! 
Reflect what it is to darken a sunshine which God himself 
has spread in the being of your little ones! Do not deal 
hardly with those lambs which the Saviour took in his 
arms and blessed. 

To go from children to those who are next in innocenee 
and loveliness—young ladies— we must give them a pase- 
ing word at the close of the volume. 

“To be good is to do good,”—so sings one of the latest 
and most eloquent of England’s bards, and the apo- 
thegm is perfect. It is not in theory, but practice—not in 
wishes, but deeds, that we must display our = 
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Those who would wait till some great occasion offers 
before commencing their charities will, probably, never 
begin. There are few persons or events which seem 
great to those who witness them from a near point of 
view. Things of the greatest value are usually small, 
and little events the turning points of the most important 
movements in the world. So never say you have nothing 
to give and see, nothing you can do for others. One im- 
portant thing is to relieve your mother, or those who have 
the care of you, from their solicitude on your account. 
Begin by taking good care of yourself—not in exacting 
sacrifices of others, but by your own carefulness to pre- 
serve your health and to perform everything which is 
reasonably expected of you. 


A Trinity there seems of principles 

Which represent and rule created life,— 

The love of self—our fellows, and our God ;— 

Fach doth maintain and is maintained by the others: 
All are compatible—al! needful ; one 

To life—to virtue one—and one to bliss; 

Which thus together make the power, the end, 

And the perfection of created being. 


We boast, and justly, too, of the spirit of American en- 
terprise ; but we doubt if our annals can show an instance 
of such active enterprise among our young married people 
as was exhibited by William and Mary Howitt, the well- 
known Quaker writers. They are great walkers—and 
soon after their marriage set off on a pedestrian tour 
through Scotland, in order the better to see the country, 
and, by becoming acquainted with the people, to collect 
the ballads, poetry and traditions of the country. In their 
ramble, after landing at Dunbarton, we are told they went 
over mountain and moorland, wherever they wished, for 
one thousand miles, walking more than five hundred of 
them— Mrs. Howitt performing the journey without fatigue. 
They crossed Ben Lomond without a guide—visited Loch 
Katrine, Stirling and Edinburgh, and all the beautiful 
scenery for many miles around it, and then, taking Ab- 
botsford in their way, walked through the more southern 
parts, visiting most of the places interesting for their 
poetical or historical associations, on to Gretna Green, 
where all the villagers turned out in great mirth, supposing 
they were a run-away couple come to be marcied. This 
interesting couple have since made several excursions 
in the north of England and Wales, chiefly on foot. 

We do not give this example expecting that it will be 
imitated in our country, where such a rambling propensity 
would be as strange as to see a real gypsy troop—but we 
do wish our young and beautiful country women would be 
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persuaded to take sufficient exercise to preserve their 
health and sweet looks. 
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Among the multitude of articles, many of them quite 
clever, too,—but others, we must say it, rather queer.—for 
which we have no room, we make a few extracts. Here 
is one from a poem “ To Stella.” 


A Beauty, Mystery and Joy art thou! 
A Beauty, fashioned from the noblest plan— 
A Mystery, with broad and thoughtful brow— 
A Joy, awak’ning new desires.in man, 
Whose fullness is too great for him to scan— 
A Hebe, fresh as Spring from Wiuter’s lap, 
Wast thou, fair Stella, when it was my hap 
To see thee first with riding whip and cap! 


Poetry, or rather rhymes, make such a large portion of 
the articles sent us, that we are sometimes inclined to 
think, with the good lady of Seville, that “ anybody who 
tries can write poetry,” and, moreover. we think our cor- 
respondents all try. We could not insert all, even if we 
made our work entirely poetical—so the writers must 
feel we distinguish them by the admission of a stanza. 
The conclusion of “The Fairy’s Dream” is ail we have 
room for. 


As the oak upholds the clinging vine, 

And the tendrils ’mid the green leaves twine— 
As the dreams of sleep bathe the soul at waking, 
Their colour from all that is lovely taking, 

Like deparied music, which lingereth near 

Long after its tones melt away from the ear— 
As the heart still hangs on the bliss of Heaven, 
When its dearest ones to the grave are given— 
Even such is the light which Affection lends 
When the heart holds converse with cherish’d friends. 
And when Life’s hurrying scenes are o'er, 

And our feet are treading Eternity’s shore— 
When the light on the spirit’s altar is dim, 

And we catch the far chant of the cherubim— 
Then the angel of Hope, and the taper of Love, 
Shall point us to friendship undying, above. 





Our correspondents deserve our thanks for their many 
excellent and timely articles. The following, lately re- 
ceived, are on file for publication. “ The Adventures of 
Wilhelnus Wyndert,” “ The Glen and the Stream,” “ The 
Child’s First Word,” “ Passing Thoughts,” and “The 
Farewell.” 

We have no room for the following. “Rambling Jake 
Robinson,” “ The False One to the Forsaken,” “ Ida,” “A 
Winter Scene,” “ Now or Never,” “ Rebecca,” and * The 
Story of an Idiot.” 
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From Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, Boston, we have seve- 
ral interesting works, and, as all the books are which 
issue from their establishment, well printed and neatly 
finished. “Lays for the Sabbath” is a choice coilection of 
religious poetry, first compiled by Miss Emily Taylor and 
published in London, where it met with much success. 
This American edition has been revised and enlarged by 
the Rev. John Pierpont, whose name is a passport to 
public favour. Then we have a new, and, we think, a 
very useful book for those who wish their children to be- 
gin early the study of the French language. “La Bagatelle” 
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is the title of the little work. “Onward! Right Onward!” 
is a capital story for boys, written by the same lady, Mrs. 
Tuthill, who wrote that interesting book, “Pil be a Gen- 
tleman.” And here are two novel productions, “The Spirit 
of Genius,” and “Robinson Crusoe and his Man Friday,” 
each containing cards for a game, which will be both 
amusing and improving for children. These games are 
for sale by Samuel Hart & Co., Philadelphia, and will 
make appropriate presents for the holidays. 

“ Wiley §& Putnam's Library of American Books.” We 
have already noticed one volume of this series. We have 
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now on our table Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5, and are able to pro- 
nounce that it is conducted by some first rate hand, we 
know not whom; but we do know that it must be a critic 
of excellent judgment and taste. The selection among 
the numerous MSS. which are presented for reading to 
this, as well as to every great publishing house, evinces 
a determination that the whole series shali be composed 
of interesting and readable books. No. 2 is a collection 
of “Tales,” by Edgar A. Poe. Our readers know him to 
be one of the most accomplished authors in America. In 
England he is ranked among the classic writers of the 
mother tongue. Inhis narrative pieces he exhibits quali- 
ties of mind deemed incompatible with each other—such 
as a talent for profound analysis, and a most brilliant 
fancy—a power of rigidly minute and exact detail in de- 
scription, like testimony on oath; and, contrasted with 
this, a skill in the “building” of marvelous and grotesque 
stories, which make the Arabian Tales seem tame and 
prosaic in comparison. We like a writer of this character 
and calibre. We are tired of being merely satisfied; and 
we like occasionally to be astonished. Talent and learn- 
ing can satisfy. It takes genius to astonish. This Poe 
possesses, and he has exhibited some of its most decisive 
proofs in the volume before us. No. 3 comprises “Letters 
from Italy,’ by J. T. Headley; a racy, lively, readable book 
of travels of the American school, written with all that 
vivacity and familiarity which is the principal charm of 
the books of Slidell, Stephens, Catlin and other successful 
American writers in this department. We observe that 
the newspapers are enriching their cofumns with copiovs 
extracts from Headley’s Letters. So much the better for 
their readers. No. 4,“The Wigwam and the Cabin,” by 
W. Gilmore Simms, is a collection of stories by the great 
novelist of the South. These short pieces are among the 
best of Simms’ productions. The necessity for bringing 
his work within a certain compass appears to prevent the 
diffuseness in which he is apt to indulge in his novels. 
They have more nerve and not less beauty and grace than 
his larger works. No. 5, “Brg Abel and the Little Manhat- 
tan,” by Cornelius Matthews, is an exccedingly amusing 
and original brochure, by one of the most popular of our 
American writers in the humorous vein. It will be well 
received on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Messrs. E. Ferrett & Co. have published “Agathonia, a 
Romance,” by Mrs. Gore, one of the best of the living 
novelists ; “‘ Jonce Smiley,” by H. Hastings Weld; “ The 
Expectant,” by Miss Pickering; “ The Fright,” by Miss 
Pickering; “The Prince and the Pedler,” by Miss Picker- 
ing, and “The Heiress,” by T. S. Arthur. Also, the “Snow 
Flake, a Gift for Innocence and Beauty,” edited by T. 8. 
Arthur, a new annual splendidly illustrated. 

Messrs. Paine & Burgess, of New York, have published 
the “Autobiography of Alfieri,” translated and edited by 
C. Edwards Lester, forming No.5 of the “ Medici Series of 
Italian Prose,” a very original and racy book, the author 
being quite as eccentric as old Benvenuto Cellini himself. 

Messrs Carey & Hart have published “Mansfield Park,” 
a novel by Jane Austen, the novelist so highly commended 
by Sir Walter Scott—and a highly humorous set of cari- 
catures of the “ Water Cure.” The same publishers have 
issued a cheap edition of “The Only Daughter,” a domestic 
story by the author of “The Subaltern,” “ The Huzzar,” etc. 

A new number of Appleton’s “ Literary Melange” has 
just appeared. “I Promessi Sposi. The Betrothed. From 
the Italian of Manzoni” This is the most celebrated of 
modern Italian novels. It fills two closely printed vo- 


lumes, and is offered at a low price. 

Among the new numbers of Messrs Wiley & Putnam’s 
“Library of Choice Reading,” Nos. 22 and 23 are “ Es- 
says of Elia,” by Charles Lamb, often reprinted, but 
always welcome as the most perfect specimen of essay 
writing in our language. Nos. 14 and 20, “The Indicator 
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and Companion,” by Leigh Hunt, works of a true poet— 
the prose of a poet—“ written with a view of inculcating 
a love of nature and imagination, and of furnishing a 
sample of the enjoyments which they afford.” No. 18, 
“The Crock of Gold,” by Martin Farquhar Tupper, that 
singularly original and imaginktive writer, whose cha- 
racter, writings and appearance produced so strong an 
impression upon our countryman, N. P. Willis, when he 
visited him in London. No. 27,‘*The Twins and Heart,” 
by the same writer, is written in his usual rich and ima- 
ginative style, and with those truly lofty, moral purposes 
which characterize all his productions. No. 21, Professor 
Wilson’s famous book, entitled ** The Genius and Charac- 
ter of Robert Burns,” written in his usual enthusiastic vein, 
mingling eloquence, criticism. poetry and lively narrative 
in a flowing strain which no living writer can rival. Nos. 
13,17 and 25 are works of that original and often profound 
writer, William Hazlitt; viz., his “ Age of Elizabeth,” 
“ Characters of Shakspeare,” and “ Table Talk,” (Part I1.), 
all well known and highly appreciated in his own coun- 
try, although they have not hitherto been reprinted here. 
Such is the class of works which gives to this “ Library 
of Choice Reading” its popular character—* Books which 
are books,” according to its well-chosen motto. They are 
as worthy to be preserved in our libraries as most of the 
tracts which appear in pamphlet form are to be neglected 
and forgotten. 

Messrs. Nafis & Cornish, of New York, have published 
“The Moss Rose, a Gift for all Seasons,” edited by S. G. 
Goodrich, embellished with twelve engravings. A cheap 
and beautiful annual. The same publishers send us the 
“ Forget Me Not,” an annual with richly coloured plates. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have completed the “ Wan- 
dering Jew,” and issued it in two large Svo, volumes, at 
50 cents for the whole work. 

Messrs. Appletons have published No. 4 of their “ Lite- 
rary Melange,” comprising the whole of “Memoirs of an 
American Lady, with Sketches of Manners and Scenery in 
America as they existed previous to the Revolution.” By Mrs. 
Grant, author of “ Letters from the Mountains,” &c. &c. 
This is a celebrated work of that delightful writer, Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan, whose Reminiscences and Letters have 
recently made such a sensation among the London critics. 
The sketches of life and scenery previous to the Revolu- 
tion are particularly worthy of note and of preservation, 
and will cause the work to be sought by collectors of 
books on American history. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published the “ DiapEm for 
1846; a Present for all Seasons, with ten Engravings after 
Pictures by Inman, Leutte. §&c.” The Diadem for this year 
is edited by the same accomplished writer and critic 
under whose care the first volume was issued. The em- 
bellishments are from the designs of some of the best 
painters living, engraved in mezzotinto by Sartain. No- 
thing can be finer in this line of art. The writers are F. 
H. Hedge, R. W. Emerson, C. T. Brooks, Anne C. Lynch, 
and several others whose initials only are given. We 
wish that our limits would permit an analysis of the lite- 
rary contents of this splendid volume; but we have only 
room to say that it is all which our knowledge of the 
editor’s abilities and fine taste had led us to expect. The 
portrait of the late E. L. Carey, Esq., which forms one of 
the embellishments of the Diadem, will be viewed with 
melancholy interest by every lover of American art. 

The same publishers continue their cheap editions of 
the “Waverley Novels,” and “Thiers? Consulate and Em- 
pire.” 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “Dr. Wolff's 
Narrative of a Mission to Bokhara in 1843-4-5, to ascertain 
the Fate of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conelly.” This 
is a work of intense interest, and full of the characteristic 
traits of its extraordinary author. 
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The same house has published several additional num- 
bers of the “ Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy,” “ The 
Dictionary of Practical Medicine,” “Harper's Pictorial Bi- 
ble,” “ Pictorial Shakspeare,” “ Illustrated Edition of the 
Wandering Jew,” and “ Morse’s Cerographical Maps.” They 
have also published au elegant tvo. edition of “Dr. Blair's 
Sermons,” the most popular, and, on the whole, one of the 
best collection of sermons in our language 

Messrs. Walker & Gillis have published a “Monument 
to the Memory of General Andrew Jackson; containing twen- 
ty-five Eulogies and Sermons delivered on occasion of his 
Death; to which is added an Appendix, containing Gen-ral 
Jackson’s Proclamation, his Farewell Address, and a certi- 

JSied copy of his Last Will; the whole preceded bya Short 
Sketch of his Life. Compiled by B M. Dusenbery.” This is 
an exceedingly popular work, an edition of twenty-five 
hundred having gone off in a single day 

The same publishers have issued No. 10, which com- 
pletes the first volume of Dr. Frost's * Pictorial History of 
the World.” The Ancient History complete, with the most 
splendid embellishments, may nuw be obtained of the 
publishers. Itcan be sent bound or in numbers, as pur- 

chasers or subscribers may order. The second edition is 
nearly exhausted already. 

Messrs E. Ferret & Co. have published a splendid 
quarto, entitled the “Musical Annual for 1846,” the most 
splendid affair of this kind which has ever appeared in 
this country. It contains an immense quantity of vocal 
and piano forte music, embellished with illuminated tutles 
printed in colours, and done up in cloth richly gilt. The 
cheapest of all annuals in proportion to the absolute value 
of its contents. 

The same publishers have issued “Six of General Mor- 
ris’s Most Popular Melodies,” “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
“Operatic Gems,” “T. Haynes Bayly’s Songs,” “ Believe me 
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if all those Endearing Young Charms, by Moore,” “Aileen 
Mavourneen,” and “Music from the Opera of the Postillion 
oF Lonjumeau,” all in the cheap form, with beautiful co- 
loured illuminated tiles. They have also issued a beau- 
tiful edition of General Morris’s “ Whip-Poor- Will,” with 
eighteen steel plate embellishments from Weir's designs. 
‘This volume will make an elegamt Christmas and New 
Year’spresent. 

Messrs. Grubb & Reazor have published “Alamontade; 
or, the Galley Slave. By Heinrich Zschokke. Translated 
Srom the German by J. T. 8. Sullivan. From the Forty-fifth 
Edition.” ‘This is the best and most popular work of this 
celebrated German author, and it appears to excellent 
advantage jn the elegant English dress supplied by our 
accomplished correspondent, Mr. Sullivan. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard bave published the eighth 
volume of Mrs. Strickland’s “Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land,” a work which we have had occasion before to 
commend in the highest terms. This volume contains the 
lives of Henrietta Maria, consort of Charles L., and Ca- 
tharine of Braganza, consort of Charles UI. 

The same firm has published the first volume of Mr. 
Ingersoll's “Historical Sketch of the Second War between the 
United States of America and Great Britain.” This volume 
embraces the events of 1*12 and 1813. It is a work of 
great research and ability, and will form an extremely 
valuable addition to our American historical literature 
Some of Mr. Ingersoll’s statements have been violently 
controverted in the This is a matter of 
course, where th@ historical events are recent; and ut 
should by no means be permitted to divert the public atten- 
tion from the general merit of the work. 


hewepape rs, 


The same firm has issued the second volume of “ Horaes 
Walpole’s Reign of George III.” completing this able and 
interesting work, which we have already nouced 
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